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There should be a 
great deal of valu- 
able information for 
the telephone indus- 
try broadcast at the 
sectional group meetings arranged by the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
October 18-20, and at Des Moines, Iowa, 
December 25-27. This division of the an- 
nual gathering will mean a smaller crowd 
at the meetings than has been seen at the 
usual Chicago convention, but that should 
not detract from the practical benefits 
which will be derived by those in attend- 
ance; rather it should add to them. 

Present conditions in the telephone busi- 
ness and how to improve them will be the 
general subject discussed; and the group 
meetings will afford company executives 
and their staffs an opportunity for a more 
intimate exchange of experiences, and en- 
able them to find out at first hand “what 
the other fellow is doing” in the way of 
working out from under the depression. 

This, after all, is what trade conventions 
are for. Telephone men will go to Colum- 
bus and Des Moines to learn how others 
have handled the common problems that 
have beset the industry, and they will re- 
turn home to apply the most effective 
methods to their own conditions in fighting 
against adverse forces. 

e*s & « 

An exchange of reports between the dif- 
ferent states and a comparison with other 
leading industries will convince telephone 


men that their industry is moving through 


‘ this critical economic period with a steadi- 


ness ‘hat proves the stability of their busi- 


TELEPHONE MEETINGS OFFER HELP-- 
REPRODUCTION COST THEORY 


ness. For this they should be sincerely 
thankful. 

There have been serious losses of sta- 
tions in many states, and in some localities 
serious rate situations have developed, due 
both to reduced public income and to the 
activity of political demagogues willing to 
capitalize the hard times. 

These issues will be up for discussion at 
Columbus and Des Moines. Plans for 
recovering lost business and for meeting 
the unthinking demands for lower service 
rates will be presented at these meetings, 
as well as many other methods having to 
do with various phases of telephone oper- 
ation. 

At both conferences the needs of the 
operating companies—and how best to sup- 
ply them—will be the paramount issue. 

xk * * * 

In order to help rescue American busi- 
ness from the crushing weight of too high 
taxes, most trade and commercial conven- 
tions this year are taking affirmative action 
to assist in crystallizing public sentiment 
on this issue and compelling governmental 
bodies to reduce their expenses. 

Sometimes this cooperation takes the 
form of resolutions ; at others, special com- 
mittees are named to work with national 
organizations formed to cut taxes, or to 
exert local pressure, on the principle that 
every citizen should look after his own 
front yard. 


Telephone companies have been hard hit 


by the burden of 
taxes. They have a 
big stake in this 
fight to compel dras- 
tic cuts in govern- 
Both the Columbus 
and Des Moines meetings should array the 
telephone industry on the side of the fight 
’ and thereby help them- 
selves and the public generally. 


mental extravagance. 


for “lower taxes,’ 


It is the firm conviction of most busi- 
ness leaders that the surest way to en- 
courage any permanent improvement in 
conditions is to cut government costs and 
lighten the tax load. The telephone in- 
dustry has helped in the unemployment 
situation, and participated in relief drives 
and rehabilitation plans. This tax crisis is 
no less important, and should have the 
active support of every telephone company. 

A comprehensive report of the two meet- 
ings will be printed in the October 29 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

Reproduction Value Theory. 

The presidential campaign has brought 
to the fore the important question of how 
to appraise the value of public utility prop- 
erty as a basis for making service rates. 
Governor Roosevelt advocates what he 
terms the “prudent investment” principle 
of valuation, with control of rates and 
issues of securities based on prudent in- 
vestment rather than reproduction cost. 

As long ago as 1898 the United States 
Supreme Court, in the case of Smyth v. 
Ames, established the precedent of valuing 
a utility for rate purposes by the cost of 
replacing it, less depreciation. Between 
1898 and 1928 prices were rising, so the 
reproduction cost theory favored utility 
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companies. Since 1928, however, prices 
have been declining, and if they remain 
down, the companies would get the worst 
of the deal if their rates were based on 
values computed at current reproduction 
figures. 

2 i) @ 

In an address delivered at a Cincin- 
nati convention September 27, George C. 
Mathews, director of the securities division 
of the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion, touched on this subject, and as his 
opinions are highly respected in the utility 
industry, his remarks carried considerable 
weight. In urging the inclusion of utility 
securities in “blue sky” laws, Mr. Mathews 
referred to the changing conditions in valu- 
ations for rate purposes, stating in one 
part of his address: 

“Utility properties as we know them, 
have been built largely during the period 
of high prices. That was the natural situ- 
ation. Expanding prosperity and high prices 
brought about demands for utility service. 
If the doctrine that cost of reproduction 
is largely to govern in valuation for rate 
purposes is to hold true in times of declin- 
ing prices, as it did in cases which were 
contested when prices had gone up to high 
levels, utility securities may be seriously 
affected by that fact.” 

Later in his remarks Mr. Mathews said: 

“Tt is clearly the law that the cost of 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Eastern Group, Hotel Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, October 
18, 19, and 20. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Hotel Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, October 19. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Western Group, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, October 
25, 26, and 27. 

Missouri Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, November 
10 and 11. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, November 16 
and 17. 














reproduction less depreciation is one of 
the material factors which must guide the 
commission in determining the value of 
property for the purpose of rate fixing. 

As the cost of reproduction is a changing 
amount—as witness the decline in construc- 
tion costs for many classes of utility prop- 
erty in the past few years—and as the 
stock and bond laws permit the issuance 
of securities to obtain the capital necessary 
for capital expenditures, the use of cost 
of reproduction as a measure of value 
necessarily becomes inconsistent with a 
recognition of the amount of outstanding 


securities.” 
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What Is Charity? 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding the New York Tele- 
phone Co.’s contribution to the emergency 
unemployment relief fund will not be very 
encouraging for business concerns to make 
gifts to charitable enterprises. The com- 
mission ruled that the $75,000 donated by 
the telephone company in 1931 is not 
chargeable to operating expenses but must 
come out of the profit and loss account. 


When corporations cannot deduct such 
gifts to charity from net earnings, experi- 
ence shows, these causes find it more diffi- 
cult to obtain contributions. This is dem- 
onstrated by the operation of the federal 
income tax. 

The kernel of the commission decision 
is found in the following paragraph: 

“While our finding is confined to the 
particular item in question, it follows from 
that finding and the preceding discussion, 
that only such contributions for charitable 
or social or community welfare purposes 
are properly chargeable to operating ex- 
penses as can be shown to have a direct 
or intimate relation to the protection of 
the property of the company, or the devel- 
opment of its business or the welfare of 
its employes. 

The respondent and other telephone 
companies will be expected for the future 


to maintain their accounts accordingly.” 


The Science of Business Forecasting 


Each Personal or Business Act Made With Future as Background—RBasis for 
Hope, Progress and Ambition—Each Industry Dependent Upon Proper Fore- 
casting—Telephone Pioneered in Its Development—Methods and Forecasting 


By F. W. Braden, 


Trafic Accountant, State Area, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


Tomorrow; the next coming day! To- 
morrow and tomorrow; a series of these 
days. Between the present and our tomor- 
rows we can visualize a series of veils. A 
very light obstruction between the day and 
the most immediate tomorrow ; heavier ones 
as the tomorrows recede farther and far- 
ther into the future. The very distant to- 
morrows present an almost impenetrable 
wall which must be scaled eventually. 

Since we must plan for the future the 
type of mentality displayed in this planning 
is indicative of the age. Only savages and 
simpletons make no struggle to visualize 
their destiny. With few exceptions each 
overt act we perform is in anticipation of 
certain reactions in the future. Our to- 
morrows are the motivating forces that 
make us act today. 


Due to this fact, no proposition could be 
simpler or more obvious than the proposi- 
tion that forecast is an obligatory, inescap- 
able function in all types of business, finan- 
cial and security market enterprise. It is 
equally true that successful achievement in 
these fields of activity is in direct ratio to 
the competency of forecast. As an exam- 
ple, we will study the case of your banker, 
consider his situation, and see at how many 
essential points the successful operation of 
his bank and the successful husbanding of 
the funds which have been entrusted to his 
care, depend upon the exactness of his 
forecast. 

The banker receives your deposits upon 
the assumption that they will be returned 
at your will, as the depositor. To the cap- 
ital supplied him by his depositors he adds 


a certain amount of his own. It is the 
essence of his problem to keep the funds 
working that are at his disposal, but to 
keep them working safely so they will be 
available at any time to their real owners 
as desired or required. 

The banker puts to work some of the 
funds at his disposal in the form of com- 
mercial loans. He makes the loan today 
but it isn’t paid back today; it is paid back 
tomorrow. The banker forecasts that his 
borrower will be able to pay. If he is a 
wise, careful banker, he doesn’t merely 
guess. He provides himself with a suff- 
cient amount of data upon which to base 4 
forecast; a forecast as to the money which 
the borrower is going to be receiving over 
a period of time, with which he can pay 
back what he owes. 
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Obviously a series of correct forecasts 
along these lines results in the building up 
of a strong, safe, successful banking insti- 
tution. A sufficiently large number of in- 
correct forecasts leads inevitably to insol- 
vency. 

Let us take as a further example the 
multitudinous forecast problems of the av- 
erage business man. For simplicity assume 
that he is a manufacturer. Forecasts beset 
him at almost every point in the formula- 
tion of both a short-term and long-term 
policy. If he buys a consignment of raw 
materials today, for example, his action is 
based upon several distinct forecasts, Fig. 1: 

a. He forecasts the future price of the 
particular commodity which he purchased. 

b. He forecasts the future price at which 
he can sell the finished goods into which 
he will convert the raw material that he 
purchases today. 

c. He forecasts the volume of finished 
goods that he will be able to sell tomorrow. 

The manufacturer forecasts when he ex- 
tends his productive facilities in any way; 
forecasts that he will be able to sell an 
increased volume of goods and at a price 
sufficiently compensating for the additional 
expense to which he has been put. He 
forecasts when he advertises, when he puts 
on sales drives, even when he adds a score 
of additional workmen. Inevitably his 
forecast is that tomorrow’s sales will jus- 
tify today’s enlarged expenditures. 

And by and large the difference be- 
tween the successful and unsuccessful han- 
dling of any business enterprise is synony- 
mous with the difference between compe- 
tent and incompetent forecast. As this is 
true witk the banker and the manufacturer, 
so is it also true with the agriculturist, the 
baseball industry, the golf industry, or any 
considerable business run on a profit basis. 

Public utilities actually spend millions 
and millions of dollars each year on the 
basis of the forecasts that are constructed 
by the various departments. The Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. is merely 
one example of the use of forecasts. Not 
only are cables laid on the basis of care- 
fully-developed forecasts, but likewise on 
the basis of these forecasts manufacturing 
facilities are provided to produce the equip- 
ment that will be needed in the future. 

This is the reason, and the only reason, 
why in normal times you can get a tele- 
phone installed in the office or home a few 
days after applying for the service. 

Any going telephone company looks 
ahead and risks its money on the foresight. 
It is not merely prophesied nor guessed 
but the science of statistics and economic 
analysis is applied to obvious business facts. 
In order to study the problem carefully let 
us consider the definition of “business fore- 
Casting,” its purpose and scope. 


(1) Definition: “Business forecast is 
the estimation of reasonable future prob- 
abilities, based upon all of the facts that 
are knowable today, upon the principles 
evolved from yesterday’s experience and 


The National Group Meetings 


Program Outline of Two Group Meetings of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association to Be Held at Columbus, 
Ohio and Des Moines, lowa—Speakers at Evening Meetings 


The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association is departing from the 
regular program procedure in its two 
group meetings which have been arranged: 
one at Columbus, Ohio, October 18 to 20, 
inclusive, and one at Des Moines, lowa, 
October 25 to 27, inclusive. There are 
to be no luncheon or dinner  entertain- 
ments. Instead, there will be evening ses- 
sions addressed by guest speakers. 

On the evening of Tuesday, October 18, 
at Columbus, the speaker is to be Dr. 
Walter W. M. Splawn of Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Splawn is special counsel to 
the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives. This committee has to do with 
railroad, telephone, and publicity regula- 
tion legislation. 

Dr. Splawn acted as special assistant to 
the Federal Power Commission in the 
study of electric power holding companies. 
The commission’s report has just been is- 
sued. In 1931, he made a study of rail- 
road holding companies for the House 
committee. As president of the University 
of Texas and member of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, Dr. Splawn came into 
touch with many of the telephone execu- 
tives of the Southwest. His topic at the 
Columbus meeting is to be “Economic 
Freedom.” 

At the Des Moines meeting, the special 
speaker on the evening of Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 25, is to be Henry A. Wallace, editor 
of Wallace’s Farmer, who will discuss 
“Readjusting to the New Age.” 

Mr. Wallace is known throughout the 


country as a student of agricultural eco- ° 


nomics. Naturally, his discussion will 
center around the many farm problems 
that are pressing for solution. This 
should be of great interest to the tele- 
phone managers from the agricultural 
states who will get together at the Des 
Moines group meeting. 


On the evening of Wednesday, October 
26, the speaker is to be Alfred J. Pearson, 
dean of Drake University, Des Moines, 
who will talk on Russia, in which coun- 
try he spent last summer. 

Dean Pearson served as United States 
Minister to Finland and Poland. His fa- 
miliarity with the economic situation in 
Europe and its effects on conditions in 
this country should make his talk of espe- 
cial interest. 

The program arranged for the Colum- 
bus meeting will include round-table dis- 
cussions of the business situation, meth- 
ods of getting back subscribers, “cam- 
paign drives” versus every-day selling, 
etc. There are to be discussions of econ- 
omies in handling traffic and maintenance 
of plant. Vice-President A. H. Griswold 
of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., New 
York, will explain the contract his com- 
pany is offering telephone companies. 

The third day, both at Columbus and 
Des Moines, will be given to a confer- 
ence of class A, B and C companies to 
discuss the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s accounting and depreciation orders. 
These conferences will take the place of 
the annual class A conference. 

At the Des Moines meeting, in addition 
to the discussion of the commercial prob- 
lems, there is to be a talk by John. H. 
Agee of Lincoln, Neb., vice-president and 
general manager of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., on the tax problems of 
telephone companies. R. H. Fair, plant 
operations supervisor of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb., is to 
discuss “Buried Cable” and Houck Mc- 
Henry of Jefferson City, Mo., will ask 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 

As was originally announced, these two 
group meetings are to be business sessions 
“for the good of the order.” They will 
be worth while for every man interested 
in the future of the telephone industry. 








upon the assumption that in varying degree 
these principles will be valid in the future 
as they have been valid in the past.” 

(2) Purpose: The purpose of forecast 
is to provide the basis for business, finan- 
cial and security market forces. 

(3) Scope: The scope of forecast must 
always be limited. No careful forecaster 
claims infallibility for his work; and the 
more careful he is, the less fallibility he 
is likely to claim for it. It is true, how- 
ever, that regardless of the inevitable mar- 
gin of error in every forecast, business 
policy which is geared to only a fairly in- 
telligent estimate of future probabilities, is 
more likely to succeed than those geared 
only to guess or no forecast whatsoever. 


It is seldom possible to make complete 
or even sufficient allowance for the un- 
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known events which will be revealed with 
the dawn of each new tomorrow. Hence, 
there develops the necessity for continuous 
re-forecasts. The existing forecast must 
constantly undergo scrutiny, constantly be 
re-examined, constantly be re-checked. It 
must be reviewed in the light of progressive 
developments. Often it must be modified; 
not infrequently it must be drastically 
revised, Fig. 2. 

Re-forecast is based upon the accrual of 
knowledge; A, B, C, and D are known 
facts today, therefore, over a given future 
period principle one should be applicable 
and development X should be the actual 
outcome, but tomorrow fact E, previously 
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unknown and unallowed for, drops out of 
the bright blue sky. The day after to- 
morrow there appears fact F, also un- 
expectedly. E and F become modifiers in 
the forecast. Principle two now appears 
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Fig. 1. Forecasts Are Basis for Purchases 
of Raw Materials. 


to be more applicable than principle one, 
and development Z becomes more logical 
an expectation than X. 

The business man must place himself in 
a position to learn facts E and F, etc., 
as promptly as they develop, so that he can 
fit them into his forecast and make new 
allowance in his calculations for their 
probable effects. He must, in other words, 
expose himself to a continuous adoption 
of new information and must be regularly 
turning these additional facts to his own 
purpose. Forecast thus becomes a pro- 
gressive rather than a static thing. 

Roughly our forecast work falls into 
the following divisions: 


(1) Forecast of prices of specific com- 
modities and of average commodity 
prices. 

(2) Forecasts of the volume of goods 
likely to be produced by individual lines of 
businesses. 

(3) Forecasts of the probable demand 
for goods—of specific goods. 

(4) Forecasts of proper costs of doing 
business in specific lines. 

(5) Forecasts of the probable margin of 
profit in specific lines. 

(6) Forecasts of profits of specific cor- 
porations. 

(7) Forecasts of aggregate volumes of 
goods likely to be produced. 

(8) Forecasts of aggregate demand. 

(9) Forecasts of aggregate profits. 

(10) Forecasts of the basic financial fac- 
tors. The volume of credit ‘to be had at 
the rate of interest, etc. 

(11) Forecasts of the trends in average 
prices in the various sections of the com- 
modity market. 


Generally speaking, there are two classes 
of business forecasting—long term and 
short term. The line of demarcation be- 
tween the two classes may not be espe- 
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cially well-defined and, of course, the dif- 
ferentiation between them will tend to 
vary among different types of business en- 
terprises. But we are disposed to estab- 
lish the distinction because the specific 
objectives of each class and the methods 
required to meet these objectives are es- 
sentially different from those of the 
other, Fig. 3. 

In general, long-term forecasting may 
be described, as comprising those processes 
of intelligent pre-vision which are neces- 
sary: First, for reaching sound conclu- 
sions in respect of such matters as_ the 
fundamental rational status of the industry 
in economic society and the average level 
or rate of growth of business volume 
which is consistent with that status; and 
second, for the development of progressive 
business policies which are in tune with 
prospective economic and social trade. 

Short-term forecasting comprises these 
processes which are necessary for the de- 
termination and measurement of the pros- 
pective changes in economic and social be- 
havior which are likely to be short-lived 
in character, and for the formulation of 
those temporary plans and practices best 
adapted to adjusting the particular busi- 
ness to these changing conditions. 

Even more briefly, long-term forecasting 
is concerned primarily with the persistent 
trends of economic and social progress 
and with the associated long-term plan- 
ning of business concerns. At the same 
time, short-term forecasting is concerned 
primarily with seasonal fluctuations and 
with the more or less periodic and rhyth- 
mic, semi-rhythmic or quasi-rhythmic de- 
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What we usually call the economic ma- 
chine is, in effect, a living organism which 
has much in common with the character- 
istics of living organisms in the animal 
and physical kingdom. 

Conditions in the sphere of economic 
life are constantly in a state of flux. 
Change is ever in progress in markets, in 
forces of sources and supply, in prices, in 
business organization, in methods of pro- 
duction and distribution, in habits of con- 
sumption and, in fact, in each and all of 
the elements of economic existence which 
every business man recognizes. 

Behind the outward and visible change 
in such elements as these, a process of 
modification is continually taking place in 
economic relationships, in ethical stand- 
ards, in political belief, in social customs, 
morals and ideals, and in all those funda- 
mental and frequently intangible sources 
which wield an influence over the des- 
tinies of the human race and all its in- 
stitutions. Moreover, these changes do 
not occur in a steady, uniform flow; on 
the contrary, they come and go, they vary 
in intensity and in radius. They may be 
continuous, discontinuous or periodic. 

In the case of any business institutions 
the object of forecasting is to discern 
these prospective changes, to appraise 
their probable importance and to translate 
them into estimates, plans and policies re- 
lating to the future operations of the par- 
ticular enterprise. The problem is the 
same basically in the telephone or manu- 
facturing industry. 

Business forecasts and scientific planning 
have increased rapidly in importance for a 
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Fig. 2. Business Forecasts Must Constantly Undergo Scrutiny. Progressive Developments 
Often Require Drastic Revisions. 


viations of economic and social phenomena 
around these lines of secular -trend. 

The question often arises: Why is 
business forecasting so unavoidable? Fore- 
casting is necessary because the modern 
economic system with its related social 
order is highly dynamic in character. 


number of reasons, the chief of which are: 


(1) Prediction and plans based on sta- 
tistical forecasts have proved of dollars- 
and-cents value in actual trial. They have 
served to avoid loss and have allowed cer- 
relation of activities through planning tc 2 
degree hitherto unknown. ; 

(2) The steady growth in size of busi- 
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October 15, 1932. 


ness concerns has gradually changed the 
control of activities from a personal to a 
statistical basis. 

(3) There has been a constant increase 
in the number of processes which inter- 
yene between the raw material and the 
final sale to the customer. This has brought 
about great inter-relation between various 
industries so that the fortunes of one in- 
variably react in some measures upon an- 
other. The approximate effect is often 
statistically calculable. 

(4) The lack of balance between supply 
and demand, most noticeable in the so- 
called business cycle and present in prac- 
tically every business in the form of sea- 
sonal fluctuations, has brought attention to 
the various. devices for foretelling such 
radical changes and making advance prep- 
arations. 

(5) The insistent publicity given to busi- 
ness forecasting has brought about a gen- 
eral interest in its possibilities. 

(6) The force of competition is con- 
stantly compelling the abandonment of 
guess-work methods in favor of those 
founded on facts. Intuitive planning, or 
even planning based on experience, cannot 
compete with planning based on facts. 


We may say that prediction or forecast- 
ing is an envisagement of the future result 
that may be due to a combination of a 
number of discernible causes, possibly un- 
der the control of the predictor and pos- 
sibly not. To plan is simply to schedule 
the measures which we want to take with 

















“Few Industries Have Made More Use of 
Statistics of Business Conditions and Busi- 
ness Forecasting Than the Telephone In- 
dustry,” Says Mr. Braden. “At the Same 
Time, Few tndustries Have Greater Need 
for Such Statistics, As An_ Intelligent 
Planning of Short-Term and Long-Term 
Operations, Than Does the Telephone In- 
dustry.” 


the forces and materials available. Pre- 
diction is a guide to planning. 

As an example of this explanation we 
may safely say that a storm may be pre- 
dictei within three hours; nothing can 
avert the storm or influence it, but the 
individual can plan to stay indoors or to 
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carry an umbrella or to catch some of the 
rainwater to put into the battery of his 
automobile. 

Having the basic prediction of a storm, 
he can predict what would happen if he 
should go out with an umbrella and no 
rubbers, if he should go out with rubbers 
and no umbrella, if he should stay at 
home, and any number of other results if 
he should follow various courses of ac- 
tion. Taking some secondary prediction 
as a guide, he can plan to conduct him- 
self and to use his resources so that these 
factors, coupled with the uncontrollable 
but predictable factor of the storm, will 
leave him in the best position. 


Planning is applied forecasting. Almost 
every business prediction suggests the 
necessity for a plan. Business planning 
takes into consideration the past, the 
present, and the future. While using the 
prediction, which is based upon statistics, 
it aids also the human factor in interpre- 
tation and judgment. 


Forecasting and planning presuppose a 
distinction between past, present and fu- 
ture. This difference can be brought out 
more clearly by comparing these three 
states of time with three adjoining terri- 
tories through which a railroad runs, trav- 
eling from the past, through the present, 
toward the future. The present is that 
little region which surrounds the railroad 
train and which is illuminated by its lights, 
beyond in both directions is darkness. 

The locomotive is provided with a head- 
light which illuminates the rails and allows 
the engineer to see any dangers or ob- 
stacles ahead. By avoiding accidents he 
can drive more safely at a higher speed. 
The beams from the headlight illuminate 
the nearer objects more sharply than those 
which lie farther off. The brighter and 
better focused it is, the farther it is pos- 
sible to see. This implies the need for 
installing the best headlamp which can be 
found, computing its projective power 
most scientifically, safeguarding its para- 
bolic surface with the most exacting care 
and keeping it always highly polished. 

Every forecast and every plan is made 
up of the following components : 


(1) Sources. These may be statistical 
compilations, the consensus of many opin- 
ions, the tabulation of observations or ex- 
periments or other data worthy of serving 
as the basis of predictions and a plan. 

(2) Interpretation. Statistics must be 
interpreted by someone cognizant of the 
situation who is able to correlate the vari- 
ous factors and interpret and understand 
their true meaning. 

(3) Presentation. The methods of pre- 
senting the facts statistically, graphically 
and personally are of the greatest impor- 
tance. A prediction report and a routine 
plan are advisable. 

(4) Application. After the statistics of 
the past have been gathered, interpreted and 
presented, it remains to apply them to 
practical account in the business. 


The factors entering into forecasts can 
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be roughly divided into three classifica- 
tions : 

(1) Those which are foreseeable and 
those which are not foreseeable. 

(2) The second group of factors is con- 
cerned with the manner of occurrence. 
The time at which an event will occur, or 
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Fig. 3. Short Term Forecasts Are Con- 
cerned With the Immediate Future While 
Long Term Forecasts Endeavor to Look 
Beyond the Horizon into the Trends of 
Economic and Social Progress. 


at which a plan will be fulfilled, is im- 
portant because of the difficulty of seeing 
far ahead. 


(3) A final group of factors is con- 
cerned with the interpretation of the com- 
ponents into the changed plan. Here the 
personal element plays the leading role and 
the ability to interpret accurately according 
to the facts without influence or bias. 


Foreseeable factors are those which are 
in the power of the individual to control 
or which he can insure against, because 
of the knowledge of the frequency of 
their occurrence. Unforeseen events are 
those which completely nullify predictions. 
In this category we may cite new inven- 
tions, public calamities, infidelities, bank- 
ruptcy of large customers. As we have 
pointed out, time is invariably a factor in 
every problem of business planning. 

Every forecast must allow for move- 
ment as well as for time. In general, the 
more conditional or “if” clauses there are 
in a prediction, the less definite it will be 
because there are obviously more chances 
for something intervening which will turn 
the probable effect of the laws operating 
in the beginning. In any prediction there 
is always the possibility of the existence 
of some hidden factor which will nullify 
the accuracy. The human factor enters 
into every business forecast because the 
accuracy of the prediction is dependent 
upon the judgment and skill of the pre- 
dictor. 

Let us pause for a moment and cite 
some of the well crystallized inferences 
that may be drawn from our discussion: 


(1) We have determined that an accu- 
rate forecast is dependent upon knowledge 
of the facts which are pertinent, and the 
accuracy of the prediction is in direct pro- 
portion to the supply of the information. 
The application of a forecast to business 
is necessary because so many factors are 
unknown and because so many are unfore- 
seeable or uncontrollable. 

(2) It is impossible to predict the un- 
controllable and unforeseeable factors as 
applied to any specific case. 

(3) The existence of hidden factors 
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make it desirable to have a certain margin 
of safety in making a prediction. 

(4) The more conditional factors that 
exist the less accurate the prediction be- 
comes. 

(5) New phenomena which occurred in 
the past will occur again in the future un- 
der similar conditions. Conditions, however, 
are never exactly the same and allowance 
must be made for this fact, in forecasting. 

(6) The nearer the event is to the time 
of occurrence, the more accurate the pre- 
diction will be. 

(7) The more rhythmetic the course of 
events, the more accurate the prediction 
will be. For example, it is possible to 
estimate the tides of the ocean within a 
small degree of error. 

(8) The accuracy of prediction will de- 
pend in great measure upon the skilled 
knowledge and impartiality of the predic- 
tion. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


Drive for New Business Results in 
Net Gain in Telephones. 

President Frank Milhollan of the Cen- 
tral West Public Service Co., with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., is pleased to 
announce the first three weeks’ results of 
a new business drive known as the “Presi- 
dent’s Drive,” which is being conducted in 
the southeastern properties of the com- 
pany. These properties are located in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and North Carolina, 
with headquarters at Charlottesville, Va. 
General Manager L. D. Densmore is in 
direct charge of the properties. 

A total net gain of 243 stations was 
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made in the period beginning September 
12 and ending October 1. This resulted in 
a monthly revenue gain of $664 and an 
annual gain of $7,968. 

A noteworthy feature of the drive is 
that out of a total of 181 employes as- 
signed definite quotas, 113 had registered 
at least one sale, with several employes 
having sizeable quotas, already over them. 

President Milhollan is of the opinion 
that these results will be a bright spot to 
the industry as a whole, for it is appar- 
ently indicating the trend of the times. 





Cousins Brought Together Over 
Telephone After 43 Years. 

Long distance talking channels between 
San Francisco, Calif., and Brantford, On- 
tario, Can., recently carried the voices of 
two cousins who had neither seen nor 
heard from each other for the past 43 
years. On a recent evening, Mrs. William 
T. Crowe, 38 Balfour street, Brantford, 
answered her telephone, to be delightfully 
surprised by the announcement at the 
other end of the line that it was her 
cousin, John Richard Lynden, speaking 
from far-off San Francisco. 

Both cousins had left Ireland years ago, 
the one going to the United States, the 
other to Canada, and had lost complete 
trace of each other during the intervening 
years. While visiting his homeland this 
year, Mr. Lynden secured the address of 
his cousin and on his return made the call. 


Telephone Answering Services 


Analysis of New Industry of Supplying Secretarial Service 
Shows Rapid Growth in Past Two Years—Telephone Answer- 


ing Companies Operating in 


Telephone answering has doubled its 
business during the past two years despite 
the decline of business generally, but gives 
promise of becoming a highly important 
offshoot of the science of telephony before 
1935, according to an analysis of this little- 
known industry prepared by Sherman 
Amsden, president of Telephone Answer- 
ing Service, 40 East 61 street, New York 
City, oldest and largest company in the 
new business. 

Starting in 1922 with three subscribers, 
one telephone operator and a plan for au- 
tomatically picking up telephone calls that 
would otherwise go unanswered, the tele- 
phone answering business now boasts of 
companies in 20 cities, serving 10,000 tele- 
phone users, provides employment for 500 
telephone secretaries and represents an in- 
vestment of more than $1,000,000 in tele- 
phone wires, switchboard equipment and 
maintenance of private exchanges. 

Approximately 4,800,000 telephone calls 
are made on every business day in the 
borough of Manhattan, New York, alone. 
Of these, 6 per cent or nearly 300,000 go 
unanswered. The telephone answering 


20 Cities, Serve 10,000 Users 


services throughout the country intercepted 
only ten million calls last year, or about 
30,000 per business day. In other words, 
the entire telephone answering business of 
the country, if concentrated in Manhattan, 
could not take care of more than 10 per 
cent of that city’s unanswered calls. 

Today telephone answering is done by 
experienced operators trained in the spe- 
cial technique of the telephone secretary 
who talks from a private exchange con- 
nected, through the telephone company’s 
central office, with the subscriber’s wire. 

Signalled by her special switchboard 
when the subscriber—blocks or miles away 
—<does not answer his telephone, the tele- 
phone secretary answers in his name and 
not only takes the message but conducts 
the subscriber’s business as if sitting at 
his office telephone. The telephone secre- 
tary accepts or places orders, cancels or 
makes appointments. When the call is 
urgent, she traces the absent subscriber, 
frequently by long distance or telegraph, 
by cable or personal messenger if necessary, 
to deliver important messages. 

During the current year, Mr. Amsden’s 
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analysis points out, the telephone answer 
ing industry provided work, directly or in 


directly, for some hundreds of telephone 


company employes, besides converting sev- 
eral million nickels resulting from what 
would otherwise remain unanswered calls, 
into telephone company profits. 

In addition to saving the telephone 
companies of the country upward of $500,- 
000 a year in rescued calls, telephone-an- 
swering services put $400,000 every year 
into the telephone companies’ treasuries 
for special wire mileage, it is estimated. 
And the business deals consummated as a 
result of calls saved by the telephone an- 
swering services, while impossible to com- 
pute, run into millions of dollars annually, 
in the judgment of Mr. Amsden. 

Telephone answering services are now 
operating in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal, 
Philadelphia and other principal cities of 
the country, although the business is still 
in swaddling clothes. Plans are afoot, Mr. 
Amsden said, for the establishment of such 
services in a number of other cities. 

The possibilities for a nationwide merger 
of all telephone answering services has 
been under consideration by the several 
leading companies in the field, and the 
prospect of consolidation seems likely as 
soon as general business has regained its 
normal pace. A merger is favored by the 
more important services because it would 
put aggressive management in control and 
more rapidly expand the field. 

Actors, artists, authors, architects, at- 
torneys and other professional people were 
the original users of telephone-answering 
services, because they could blithely lock 
their doors behind them, satisfied that peo- 
ple calling them would be given the mes- 
sages meant for them, and that inquiries, 
commissions or clients coming by tele- 
phone would receive courteous attention. 
Formerly such people had been virtual 
shut-ins for fear that their office or home 
phones might ring while they were out. 

Beginning in 1930, considerable numbers 
of mercantile organizations, that had been 
forced to cut their staffs, welcomed the 
helpful economy of a service outside their 
own offices which gave them the 24-hour 
service of a squad of telephone secretaries, 
each with the smile in her voice that they 
had trained their own secretaries to have, 
and each apparently with an_ intimate 
knowledge of their work. 

Repair companies servicing elevators, 
radios and refrigerators also are turning 
to telephone answering to attend the tele- 
phone calls that come when the men are 
out on jobs, or after hours. Other com- 
panies that now employ telephone answer- 
ing include chemists, insurance men, engi- 


neers, photographers, musicians, travel 
bureaus, accountants, airways, designers, 
advertising agents, interior decorators, 


manufacturers’ representatives, real estate 
men, and even detectives and bondsmen. 
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| The collection of accounts is one of the 
paramount problems facing telephone com- 
panies today. It is closely associated with 
the loss in stations which we are experienc- 
ing, and each bears a direct relationship to 
the other. In the majority of instances, 
telephones are being disconnected because 
subscribers claim that they can no longer 
afford service. This is true in many cases, 
and in many others it is not. 

A careful analysis of disconnect orders, 
with proper solicitation, will save many 
stations which would otherwise be lost. 
More lenient collection practices will also 
retain stations and will not result in ma- 
terially increasing uncollectible bills if 
proper and careful treatment is given to 
accounts. 

All business is going through a most 
crucial period, particularly the utility in- 
dustry. It is a period of unrest when the 
majority of people are very critical. They 
do not reason clearly, and are ready to con- 
demn without due cause. 
ticularly critical of the utilities, feeling 
that businesses, because they are 
monopolies in nearly all communities, are 
reaping a golden harvest. 

Practices 


They are par- 


such 


considered reasonable a few 
years ago, now have become unreasonable. 
[ mention this because I feel that our 
actions now, and the assistance rendered 
business in general, will determine our 
success in the years to come. In my opin- 
ion, this is particularly true of our methods 
of handling collections. 

As stated previously, all business is in a 
precarious position. Many firms in all 
communities represented here have closed 
their doors, and many others are on the 
verge of doing so. We are having difficul- 
ties in meeting our obligations and keep- 
ing people employed, so necessary at a 
time like this. 

What should we do when it is extreme- 
ly dificult for legitimate business houses 
and individuals to pay their telephone ac- 
counts and where telephone service is vital 
to their existence? Should we discontinue 
service arbitrarily at the expiration of 30 
or 60 days, or should we continue to ren- 
der service as a means of aiding business 
and the community ? 

I feel that we cannot discontinue ser- 
vice in such instances, but I also feel that 
by proper approach, explanation, and treat- 
ment, the majority of such accounts can be 
kept within reasonable limits and can be 
gradually reduced. The greater part of 
°ur subscribers have been with us for 





By Ray Dalton, 


years, have been prompt in the payment 
of their accounts; and now when credit 
is required, we must be of service, at the 
same time protecting our financial position. 

It is, of course, necessary that each such 
account be considered individually upon its 
own merit, and handled accordingly. In 
many instances, it is better to suggest to 
a subscriber that service be discontinued 











Continue to Learn—And Keep 
Young. 

Anyone who stops learning is old 
whether this happens at 20 or 80. Any- 
one who keeps on learning not only re- 
mains young, but becomes constantly 
more valuable, regardless of physical 
capacity.—Henry Ford. 








to avoid the creation of an obligation dif- 
ficult for him to meet, and to keep our 
unpaid balances as low as possible. 

To adopt a general policy of extended 
credit is naturally impossible, and would 
result in bankruptcy for telephone com- 
panies; but I feel that there is a middle 
road which will materially aid the com- 
munities we serve, will not impair our 
financial structure, and will place our pub- 
lic relations upon a plane never before 
reached. Such a collection policy requires 
considerable time and patience, but it is 
well spent. Regardless of the time re- 
quired to discuss an account with a sub- 
scriber, spend it gladly, for impressions 
created now will be lasting. 

All telephone companies are carrying 
more accounts now than ever before. This 
is a commendable contribution to the con- 
tinuance of the business and social life 
within our communities, which would be 
made more difficult without this assistance. 
I am certain that this assistance is great- 
ly appreciated and will pay untold divi- 
dends in the future. 

Let us consider for a moment the vari- 
ous attitudes of delinquent subscribers, 
the reasons why accounts are not paid, and 
the methods which may be employed in 
each instance. It seems to me that the fol- 
lowing classifications embrace all groups 
of delinquent subscribers: 

1. Subscribers who, for one reason or 
another, do not intend to pay. 

2. Subscribers who are willing but feel 
that they are unable to pay. 

3. Subscribers who intend to pay later. 

4. Subscribers who are careless about 

« Paying. 
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Collection Problems; Suggestions 


Practices Formerly Considered Reasonable Now Unreasonable—Suggestions 
Concerning Handling of Collections Under Present Conditions — Extended 
Credit—Address at Convention of Independent Association of Washington 


District Manager, West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 


Subscribers who do not intend to pay 
generally so decide because they have been, 
or are, dissatisfied with the service re- 
ceived, or feel that some practice enforced 
by the telephone company is unreasonable. 
If the telephone company is right, it is 
our task to convince such subscribers that 
this is true, but if we are wrong, it is our 
task to see that proper adjustments are 
made. When such disputes are settled to 
the satisfaction of subscribers, we have 
convinced them that we are reasonable in 
our attitude, and have increased the scope 
of our friendships. 


Lack of funds, supposed or actual, is 
generally responsible for the attitude of 
subscribers who are willing but feel that 
they are unable to pay. In the majority 
of instances such subscribers can be ap- 
pealed to from the standpoint of the neces- 
sity of payment and from the point of 
view of value of service. Subscribers oft- 
times feel that they cannot afford tele- 
phone service, but when convinced of the 
value of service can figure ways and 
means of meeting telephone accounts. It 
should be the purpose of telephone com- 
panies in such instances to act in an ad- 
Visory capacity, showing subscribers how 
it will be possible for them to pay the 
accounts. 

The use of money for other purposes is 
almost always responsible for the attitude 
of subscribers who intend to pay later. 
This may be occasioned by lack of employ- 
ment, other obligations which are pressing, 
or because of the fact that there has been 
sickness in the family. Such subscribers 
must be convinced that the debt of the 
telephone company is just as much of a 
responsibility as other obligations which 
have been incurred. 

Because of these other obligations, it 
may be necessary to take partial payments 
for a period of time, but in any event the 
subscriber should be convinced that such 
payments should be made along’ with the 
payments which he is making for other 
debts. 

It may even be necessary to carry, for a 
period of time, those subscribers who are 
out of work and have a vital need for 
telephone service, presuming that at a later 
date they will be able to pay the telephone 
account in full. Where it is known to be 
impossible for subscribers out of work to 
meet their accounts within a reasonable 
period of time, I believe it advisable, as 
previously stated, to suggest the discon- 
tinuance of service for their benefit and 
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for the benefit of the telephone company 
as well. 

We have many subscribers who are 
careless in the payments of accounts. They 
procrastinate and month after month do 
not pay their accounts until reminded a 
number of times. It is necessary that we 
continue to remind such subscribers of the 
advisability of prompt payment of ac- 
counts and, by this process of education, 
change them into prompt-payment sub- 
scribers. This requires patience and much 
time, but it is a benefit to the subscribers 
and to the telephone company. 

All of us use similar collection routines. 
We call by telephone, reminding subscrib- 
ers of unpaid accounts; we send notices 
before the date of temporary disconnection, 
and we temporarily disconnect for non- 
payment. These methods are used as re- 
minders to subscribers of the necessity of 
prompt payment. Many companies also 
classify their subscribers as to credit rat- 
ing and require a deposit when occasion 
demands. 

I want to mention another method which 
is not generally employed by all telephone 
companies. This is the discount allowance 
for payment within a specified period. I 
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know that this produces results with all 
classes of subscribers, as it has been in 
effect in the Everett district of our com- 
pany for many years. Our experience is 
that approximately 85 per cent of our cur- 
rent accounts are paid within the discount 
period, or ten days after date of billing. 
This gives us our money when we need it 
and considerably reduces the work neces- 
sary for the treatment of unpaid accounts. 
There is a certain psychology in the 
regular payment of accoumts. The lives 
of people are guided, if not governed, by 
habit. Memory assists habit. In other 
words, what we have done under certain 
circumstances we do again under similar 
circumstances. A subscriber who becomes 
accustomed to the payment of his account 
within a certain period will almost always 
pay within the same period. For this rea- 
son, it is necessary that we form the habit 
of prompt payment in the minds of our 
subscribers. We soon learn the habits of 
our subscribers; and those who are not 
prompt in the payment of accounts are the 
ones to whom attention should be paid in 
the development of a more prompt habit. 
It is also necessary that considerable at- 
tention be paid to our new subscribers, as 











morning. 


in getting an early start. 


riser’s labor! 
and precision. 


the arm of a chair. 


bottle. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I resolved at the beginning of last summer that I would rise early each 
I am glad I made that resolution and kept it, too, if only for what 
I saw on one of those early mornings. 

I went out on the porch to get the milk bottle, and found I was not alone 
An industrious spider had built a beautiful, silvery 
web which she must have been working on about the time the milkman brought 
the milk at five o’clock. My reason for surmising this is because she attached 
one of her long silken threads to the top of the milk bottle. 

What a pity it seemed to destroy any part of that industrious little early 
Labor made beautiful by being performed with scrupulous care 


But we had to have the milk for our breakfast; besides the web would 
have to come down soon anyway because she had attached another thread to 


As we would not need the milk for a little while I decided to find out 
what other places the spider had used to hold the web so firmly. 
of the porch was a rosebush. She had to start somewhere. 
place than this, except that it was quite a reach to the chair arm and milk 
But those two things may have been found necessary at the last moment. 

It was an interesting and worthwhile study. Sure enough, from the points 
of rosebush leaves, and twigs, she had started weaving her silken threads, 
widening it into a beautiful circular pattern under her painstaking care. 

“What is worth doing, is worth doing well,” she decided, as she peered 
over the porch railing and saw the chair arm and milk bottle. 

How we mortals fume, fret, and wait for more opportunities—vantage 


In front 
What more likely 








points—before putting much other than a mechanical service into the work 
we are doing, instead of making the most of the vantage points we do have. 
If we will but do our daily work as carefully and painstakingly as the spider 
weaves her web, we will widen our service pattern to other vantage points, 
which we cannot hope to reach unless we build toward them. 

Morac: If the spider weaves so beautifully and carefully for her daily 
food, we should do much more than that. 
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generally we do not know their habits at 
the time of application for service. Those 
who are slow and delinquent should be 
educated to the advantages of prompt pay 
ment, which will form the habit desired. 

Where it is necessary to accept partial 
payment of accounts, a definite date should, 
if possible, be fixed for the next payment. 
This date should not be forgotten on the 
part of the telephone company, nor should 
we neglect to remind the subscriber on 
the date in question. If we do not do so, 
we are making it easy for the subscriber 
to again postpone payment of the account. 
He has made a promise and expects that 
he will be reminded of that promise. [| 
feel that we should insist upon some pay- 
ment when promised. 

The basis of every system of collection 
is some means of constant reminder of the 
debt—the repeated suggestion that pay- 
ment be made. Suggestion is the most im- 
portant factor in our mental activity. A 
constant repetition of an idea will almost 
always wear down the most stubborn re- 
sistance. The calling of subscribers at 
regular intervals, reminding of current ac- 
counts, uses this power of suggestion. 

After services have been disconnected 
and final accounts created, proper letters 
should be forwarded at regular intervals, 
repeatedly reminding former subscribers 
of unpaid accounts. This practice also 
employs the power of suggestion. I be- 
lieve this practice is employed by most 
companies and there is no question that it 
produces results. However, in many 
cases, personal solicitation succeeds better 
than the letter routine. 

Our company forwards unpaid final ac- 
counts to reputable collection agencies af- 
ter we have exhausted every means of col- 
lection and where our subscribers have not 
given proper consideration to payment, or 
where it has been impossible to get in 
touch with them. This method of collec- 
tion, properly handled, produces excellent 
results and still does not antagonize our 
former subscribers. 

Much more, of course, might be said 
about collections. As stated previously, 
I feel that the most careful study and con- 
sideration should be given to this problem 
at this particular time. The result to be 
obtained by the proper handling of collec- 
tions will more than compensate us for the 
effort expended. 


Telephone Directories Supply 
Names for Presidential Poll. 
In a recent article by Cole E. Morgan 
in the Chicago American, describing the 
presidential poll now being conducted by 
the Hearst newspapers, it is said that the 
cooperation of the Bell System, together 
with scores of Independent telephone com- 
panies, was obtained in assembling tele- 
phone directories covering the whole range 
of telephone users from large metropolitan 
exchanges to rural lines. Directories rep- 
resenting upwards of 15,000 communities, 

were gathered. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Plan for Stimulating Use of Toll 
Service by Hotel Guests. 

Twenty-three hotels in greater Boston 
are now furnishing their guests with cards 
which not only welcome them to the 
hotel and tell some of the hotel’s excellent 
services, but which also list the day, eve- 
ning, and night telephone rates to their 
home towns or their offices, according to 
Telephone Topics, employes’ magazine of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

This practice has resulted through the 
efforts of E. F. Wales, toll development 
engineer, metropolitan division of the New 
England company. 

The plan is calculated to increase toll 
usage by transient visitors in Boston and 
has met with general approval among the 
hotel men. The managers of the hotels 
were allowed to choose the color and type 
of card which they felt fitted the atmos- 
phere of their hostelry. 

In addition to these cards the company 
furnished the hotels with the day, evening 
and night rates to about 750 New Eng- 
land points as well as a Bates Telephone 
Index with day, evening, and night rates, 
to approximately 240 points outside of 
New England which are frequently called. 

After the guest has registered at the 
hotel, the desk clerk or floor clerk fills out 
the card with the toll rates plus the hotel 
surcharge, to the place from which the 
guest registers. The card then may be 
handed to the guest when he comes for 
his mail, left in the room by the maid, sent 
up by the bell boy, or delivered in any 
fashion that the hotel elects. 

It is believed that this plan is a con- 
venience for the guests, a stimulant to toll 
business and an addition to that complete 
service which hotels strive to render. 


Canadian Bell Company Using 
Employe Section Plan of Selling. 

Something new in the way of organized 
telephone salesmanship methods has been 
initiated recently by the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada. It is called the “Employe 
Section Plan” and has been developed to 
enable telephone people participating in the 
company’s “Everybody Selling Plan” to 
increase the number of their sales. At the 
Same time, the new practice has been in- 
troduced with a view to reducing sales costs 
by having the employes complete sales of 
certain specified types of prospects. 

In order to get the proper perspective on 
the subject of what employe sales really 
mean, a glance back at last year’s results 
m the Bell company of Canada should 
suffice. The report for 1931 showed that 
4 total of 66,546 sales were made by the 
men and women on the job. Of that total, 
43,248 were direct sales, classified as: Sta- 


tions, 16,379; and 26,869 miscellaneous 
equipment and services. Prospects brought 
in 23,298 sales, 15,305 of which repre- 
sented stations, and a miscellaneous of 
7,993. The total yearly revenue value of 
the 1931 efforts was $1,247,212, of which 
$537,467 came by way of direct sales and 
$709,745 from the 


rience having shown that attempts to sell 
on any other basis lead only to confusion 
and resentment on the part of the public. 
The section plan will in no way affect sales 
or contacts made by employes in the regu- 
lar course of their duties; no door-to-door 
or telephone canvass will be attempted. 
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pertains to that di- 
vision. His general 
idea, as follows, is the one to be adopted by 
the other territories of the Bell company 
of Canada. 

The area comprising the Toronto divi- 
sion has been divided into about 300 sec- 
tions so that approximately ten employes 
reside in each section. All employes have 
been supplied with section cards showing 
the names of their section mates and the 
boundaries within which their efforts will 
be confined. These sections have been 
zoned into 12 groups, four each in the 
west, north and east districts. The busi- 
ness part of the south district has not been 
divided into sections, this portion being 
designated as the “South no section area.” 

About 25 sections are combined to make 
up a group under the supervision of group 
leaders. These are district heads in every 
instance. Their duties are to watch the 
sectional selling activities and to organize 
and arrange their groups to the greatest 
advantage. Four groups constitute a “com- 
pany,” headed by a company captain, each 
of whom is a division head in the com- 
pany’s departments at Toronto. 

One important aim of this section plan 
is to avoid useless duplication of employes’ 
sales efforts. The fact that “everybody sell- 
ing” should be done on a personal basis 
rather than in the nature of a straight 
canvass is being emphasized. It is expected 
that employes will make their sales among 
the people with whom they are best ac- 
quainted. 

This can be done either as a personal 
service or in a business way, previous expe- 
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Front and Back of Card Used in Employe Section Plan. 


It is expected that the employes in a 
particular section will keep track of all 
moves and changes that affect telephone 
service within their territory. Because the 
sections are being considered as active aux- 
iliaries to the company’s regular sales de- 
partment, the section leaders follow up 
prospects and obtain all other desired in- 
formation concerning their sections. 

As it seems reasonable to assume that, in 
general, employes living in a particular 
section should have a larger acquaintance 
there than a salesman not resident in the 
section, it is thought that certain types of 
prospects may be cultivated more success- 
fully by the sectional organization than by 
men of the sales department. No business 
man is likely to be annoyed if a customer 
of his, who is a Bell telephone employe, 
tries to sell him adequate service. On the 
other hand, promiscuous canvassing would 
probably result in more or less irritation 
to him. 

Similarly, potential residence subscribers 
may be contacted by the sections without 
unfavorable reaction. By the adoption of 
this plan, it is anticipated that complete 
coverage of the residential sections of the 
city will be obtained. Of course, special 
attention will be given to moves and 
changes, new construction, two families liv- 
ing in one house and large houses without 
adequate extension service. 

The business section of the city has beem 
purposely omitted from the operations of 
the section plan, in the belief that the ser- 
vices generally required in this area can 
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best be sold by qualified salesmen special- 
izing in the various types of equipment. 

From the very start of the section plan 
idea, there has been no thought of hounding 
subscribers in an attempt to sell services 
that are neither needed nor desired. It is 
confidently expected, however, that as a 
result of employes’ efforts under the sec- 
tional arrangement, a larger percentage of 
prospects will be successfully converted 
into sales than ever before, while the com- 
pany maintains the respect of the public 
for the efficiency of its sales methods. 


Personnel Director Advocates Tel- 
ephone to Help Get Jobs. 

The telephone has often been described, 
properly enough, as a “tool of business.” 
Not less certainly is it one of the most 
valuable of tools for the use of those 
whose only business during the present 
period is to get themselves once more a 
place of business. 

That the telephone can play and is play- 
ing an important part in helping to solve 
the problems of unemployment when jobs 
are at a premium is one of the particu- 
larly interesting statements in a new vol- 
ume, “How to Get a Job During a De- 
pression,” by W. C. Graham, consulting 
director ef personnel, Hartford House, 
New York. 

Under his direction this branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
done a conspicuous piece of work, not 
only in finding positions for unemployed 
men, but in combining this work with a 
careful study of the best methods to fol- 
low in seeking positions under the unusual 
conditions now existing. 

During the test period of 11 weeks, Mr. 
Graham and two associates placed 433 men 
out of a total of 675 cases handled, in 
permanent positions paying from $15 a 
week to $10,000 a year. On the basis of 
this showing, what the author has to say 
on the subject of where and how to find 
a job would seem to be entitled to respect. 
And this is what he says, in part, regard- 
ing the telephone: 

“It is imperative that telephone service 
be maintained at all times while a man 
is seeking employment. Through the 
maintenance of 24-hour telephone service 
at Hartford house, many night positions 
have been filled. In his home, a man’s 
telephone should be kept even if other 
things have to be sacrificed. . . . 

Even employers are apt to take the path 
of least resistance when it comes to get- 
ting in communication with men they want 
to hire. The telephone offers this means. 
With so many people out of work, the 
man who places himself at the disposal of 
those who can hire his services in the 
quickest and shortest way will certainly 
get the preference. 

If an employer can reach a man readily 
by telephone, it may make the difference 
between getting and just missing a job.” 

The author describes in some detail the 
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methods adopted at Hartford House in 
using the telephone to put unemployed men 
in contact with employers, and declares 
that these methods may be utilized by in- 
dividuals seeking employment. 

Mr. Graham’s plan of campaign, like 
most successful projects, contains a few 
new theories. To the job of getting a job 
he merely applies the soundest of business 
principles: (1) Detailed analysis of the 
commodity to be sold—one’s past business 
experience, special talents, hobbies; (2) 
research in a likely market—concerns that 
are looking forward, industries with spe- 
cial needs at this time. 

His thesis is simply that the problem of 
the unemployed is a straight problem of 
salesmanship—that what he must do is to 
“sell” his personality and his ability to 
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contribute something to his 
employer’s interest. 

He warns against attempts to obtain 
jobs on the strength of “hard-luck stories,” 
cautions his readers on points which have 
a bearing on the impression they make, 
such as dress, careful arrangement of 
“selling points,” frankness, sincerity, etc. 
He even drops such unexpected hints as 
that “moustaches, in practically all cases, 
have been a hindrance,” since they, “like 
watering troughs for horses, have gone 
out of style.” 

For those who have friends or relatives 
out of work, the little book ought to be 
more than merely interesting. For such 
as these, “How to Get a Job During a 
Depression” has the merit of being writ- 
ten in a simple and understandable style. 


prospective 


What Operators Want to Know 


Telephone and Teletype Machine Important Factors in Safe- 
guarding Airplane Passengers — Through These Instruments 
Pilots Constantly Informed of Weather Conditions—No. 68 


By Mrs. MAYME WorRKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


Suppose we take a trip over the coast- 
to-coast route, the longest airway in the 
world, 2,700 miles, with 900 air lighthouses. 
The tri-motor plane is waiting on the con- 
crete ramp. The whole outfit has been 
minutely inspected and passed by the ground 
staff. 

At the very outset we encounter the 
most vital part of the system—the part 
which meets the airway requirement that 
exact weather information in precise terms 
be had for each block of the route before 
a ship is cleared. This information must 
be in writing and come from trained ob- 
servers ahead of the airplane. 

While our tickets are being examined, a 
teletype machine is in operation in a back 
room. One after another, the 12 stations 
from Newark, ‘N. J., to Cleveland, Ohio, 
are giving the exact weather conditions as 
observed within the past five minutes. If 
there is the slightest doubt, the ship is 
held until the situation clears up. Neither 
the pilot nor the manager will sign the 
form until he is sure. 

When the form is signed, we are on 
our way. Every station from Newark to 
Cleveland is notified by teletype that we 
have taken off, and is warned to stand by 
and report us, field by field, as we roar 
overhead. 

As we go sailing along through the sky, 
through the open door of the cockpit we 
can see the two pilots with the telephone 
headsets clamped over their ears, the big 
instrument panel before them, the dual 
controls. In addition to all the weather 
information, the ship is being called every 
20 minutes on a set schedule, and a report 
is required from it. 

We change planes at Chicago. We board 
another plane, and once more we are on 


our way. An unbroken chain of airway 

beacons guide us along our way. At every 

third beacon is an emergency landing field. 

Dinner is served between Iowa City and 
Des Moines. Imagine the sensation, sitting 
in an arm chair, traveling at 120 miles an 
hour, through pitch blackness, 4,000 feet 
above the ground, eating dinner! 

Another ground organization used by the 
pilot is the radio-range. Through this 
wonderful invention, the pilot can find his 
way blindfolded. 

Sailing through the sky, the rays from 
the main lighthouse ahead sends its in- 
visible rays to guide us; the marker bea- 
cons give us their signal lights for us to 
see, radio to hear. The caretakers pass 
us along the teletype circuit, as a train is 
passed to successive blocks; the radio tele- 
phone keeps in touch with us from minute 
to minute. No chance to get lost. 

When we arrive at our destination, the 
traffic man nonchalantly turns from his 
window and announces: “Number One, 
Coast-to-Coast Limited, now landing, on 
time.” And our thrilling trip is over. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Should you have a subscriber O. K. 4 
collect call. 

2. Is the CLR method still in operation, 
and when is a rate encircled? 

3. When a call having the station-to-sta- 
tion rate of 20 cents is placed collect, 
does the initial three minutes apply, oT 
is the initial period five minutes? 

4. Does an operator call you on a built- 
up BY number? 

5. If an operator thinks slugs are being 
used, should she report this to the su- 
pervisor ? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois opertors, please turn to page 34. 
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Sales Promotion by the Operating Force 


Training of Operators and Educational Effort in Traffic Department Is Natural 
Outgrowth of Requirements of Telephone Industry in Course of Its Progress— 
Suggestions for Selling—-Address Before Traffic Conference at Ohio Convention 


Chief Operator, 


Just as there have been many changes 
made during the course of development of 
telephone service toward making it more 
valuable and more important to the pub- 
lic, so have there been many changes made 
in the duties and responsibilities of our 
operators. 

To be fair in making that statement, 
perhaps we should say: As changes have 
been made in the duties and responsibilities 
of our operators, so have there been made 
changes in the general operation of the 
business. For, wasn’t it largely through 
the operator’s contact with the public— 
in other words, the operator’s work—that 
the value of public relations was dis- 
covered and developed? And isn’t the 
maintenance of this public relations behind 
a good proportion of all our activity? 

In years gone by a more or less inde- 
pendent attitude dominated our service de- 
partments. There seemed to exist an idea 
that these dispensers of service were en- 
tirely isolated so far as any more than the 
most necessary connections with the pub- 
lic were concerned. Perhaps this did seem 
true in many cases, and perhaps there are 
those who still cling to that idea. But the 
most of us are taking full advantage of 
every available ounce of energy that can 
be directed toward the work of establish- 
ing and maintaining the strongest possible 
goodwill. 

So then, the discovery and consequent 
cultivation of the public relations factor in 
our business has come about. 

With a view toward absorbing all the 
goodwill it cou'd, the industry set about to 
reorganize its forces; to instigate new 
ideas, methods, etc. This work involved 
hew and more intensive training of not 
only those employes who were contacting 
the public outside the plant, for those 
whose work confined them to the inside 
and unseen end were up against a still 
harder phase. 

Each of us can recall these changes and 
the introduction of better methods from 
time to time during the course of our in- 
dividual experiences as they affected each 
of our departments. Our service men were 
taught and made to respond quickly to re- 
quests and inquiries on general service. 
Our equipment even underwent many 
chanzes. And our operators, handicapped, 
aS we might term it, working unseen, were 
traincd vigorously by their department 
heads so that they could add their power 
to the endeavor. 

They were, without much doubt, the 
first io feel these changes, for their con- 


By Mrs. Fern Young, 
Troy Telephone Co. 


tacts, in the mind of the public, were the 
most important. So, quite naturally, a 
good proportion of this concentrated effort 
was employed through them. 

So now we have first, the discovery of 
the importance of the public relations fac- 
tor; then the campaign of education for 
developing and utilizing it. This has 
brought us during the course of our few 
years, many seemingly impossible correc- 








Persistence and Determination 
Essential to Progress. 

Nothing in the world can take the 
place of persistence. Talent will not; 
nothing is more common than unsuc- 
cessful men with talent. Genius will 
not; unrewarded genius is almost a 
proverb. Education will not; the world 
is full of educated derelicts. Persistence 
and determination alone are omnipotent. 
The slogan “Press on” has solved and 
always will solve the problem of the 
human race.—Calvin Coolidge. 








tions. We have learned not only that dili- 
gent watchfulness and application of new 
ideas have brought about that which we 
sought, but that its development is still 
bringing us new importances ! 

We shall consider then this training and 
educational effort as a natural outgrowth 
of the requirements of our business in the 
course of its progress. Its progress 
through the years brought us to a point a 
year or so ago when many of us dis- 
covered an urgent need for an even great- 
er concentrated effort among our employes 
to help hold our business up! 

We were losing business. Others were 
losing business. There was a general let- 
down in so many things, directly and in- 
directly affecting the welfare of our busi- 
ness, that something just had to be done; 
and as soon as plans were completed and 
all available sales forces assembled, we 
went to work! And this brings us directly 
to our topic, for here is where and when 
sales promotion by the operating force was 
really put to test. 

Though there would seem to be but few 
avenues open for sales promotion by the 
operators, there are several; and few 
though they might be, they are valuable. 
We know they are valuable, for we have 
proved it. 

One of the most important openings for 
this work is through the operator’s own 
personal relation (not meaning “relatives,” 
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Troy 


, Ohio 


though who are we to hesitate to take an 
order for service from an uncle or mother- 
in-law?). She can search her social con- 
tacts, which it is to be supposed, are usual- 
ly extensive. She can dig into her con- 
tacts with business associates. 
She can work through friends who are 
connected with other businesses. Of course, 
this particular field for sales scouting takes 
her to the outside and most often not dur- 
ing working hours. The possibilities for 
prospective business through this means 
would be as limited as are the limits of her 
acquaintances, but this field is rich. 


A second opportunity for sales promo- 
tion is presented the operator at her board 
through observation of business circuits. 
Should she-find that a business line is kept 
unusually “busy,” there is indication that 
additional service would be of advantage, 
for another circuit would permit the 
handling of a greater volume of what is 
apparently “business” to the subscriber, in 
both incoming and outgoing calls. 

Another possibility for sales comes 
through the board. By carefully checking 
a party who is invariably slow in answer- 
ing, the operator comes to the conclusion 
that there must be good cause for such de- 
lay. Perhaps the party is in another part 
of the house, or is upstairs, or perhaps she 
cannot reach the telephone in reasonable 
time because of illness, or—well, one could 
advance many reasons why, some parties 
are slow in answering, and.a great num- 
ber of them would be fine arguments to 
use with those patrons in favor of an ex- 
tension circuit. This, of course, could be 
applied to business lines as well. 

Still another good hide-away for sales 
prospects is in the party line where it will 
be found often that perhaps one subscriber 
on the line has more than ordinary use of 
her telephone. In this case, regrading of 
the service is suggested. Naturally this 
would prove of much benefit to both the 
subscriber and the telephone business, but 
this type prospect would require very care- 
ful attention and handling in the process 
of conversion. So, while this type sub- 
scriber provides another opening for busi- 
ness, it must be handled in the right man- 
ner or a sale will not be the only thing 
lost. 

Almost a sure-fire service seller is the 
little card sent out by the chief operator, 
or some person closely connected with her 
work, to those persons who do not have 
telephones but for whom there are in- 
quiries made to the information clerk by 
other service users. This card contains the 
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“BEYOND QUESTIC 
THE FINEST TELEPHONY 


ELEPHONE companies that have adopted the Monophone find it 
to be in every respect the finest telephone they have ever used. 


After years of service, these moulded Bakelite instruments still 
have the same.deep, lustrous black finish they had when new. The 
colored Monophones have the same lasting qualities, since the color 
goes clear through, and cannot crack, chip or wear off. 





The operating characteristics of the Monophone are excellent. Its 
transmission, exceeded by none, is clear and crisp, with absence of 
annoying sidetone due to its special anti-sidetone circuit. The hand- 
set is balanced, thus preventing fatigue and making for added com- 
fort while telephoning. 





The first practical handset telephone to be introduced to the tele- 
phone trade, the Monophone has proved its superiority in ACTUAL 
USE—the only real test. Why buy anything but the best? Send to- 
day for prices and literature describing all Strowger telephones in 
complete detail. Ask also for a color chart showing the actual shades 
in which colored Monophones are available. For those who prefer 
the conventional style telephone, Strowger Type 21 instruments incor- 
porate the highest standards of craftsmanship in their design and 
construction. 
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Exclusive Sales Agents 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY rors of 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 








When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Those telephone companies which, through 
force of circumstance, are forced to delay 
conversion to dial operation, will find the 
adoption of dial-blank telephones a distinct 
economy, since when the time comes for 
automatic operation it is only necessary to 
add the dial to these instruments. 





° e Exclusive Export Distributors 
latic IK lectric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 





PANY 


ers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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message that the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed has been “asked for” through the 
exchange, accompanied by a suggestion of 
installation, of course. 

This method is used by many and is 
considered, at least by us, as one of the 
nicest approaches in the salesmanship cate- 
gory. There is an element of personal ap- 
peal back of it which is found in few 
other sales possibilities. 
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To prove that we know whereof we 
speak, I might add here that during one of 
our two campaigns conducted during the 
last year, the operators of our force se- 
cured a large majority of the 325 per cent 
gain during a four-weeks’ drive. 

A question arises as to the permanency 
of the effects of all this training of oper- 
ators and other employes. Some are of 
the opinion that after conditions, such as 
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we have all been experiencing in the last 
two years, have passed, it will be of little 
benefit to general business.. Others, and | 
number myself among them, feel that the 
loyalty and personal interest generated dur-. 
ing these few years and given emphasis 
in the last two, hold within their power, 
a new era in business productiveness, for 
operators are still operating—but in a new 
and interesting field, and they like it! 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations Pertinent and Otherwise on the 
Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Down on the farm, long years ago, 
When winter came and deep thé snow, 
We didn’t have t’ work no more; 

Just lazy ’round the place an’ chore. 


Feed th’ horses, clean each stall; 
Wasn’t more ’n ten in all, 

Climb aloft into th’ mow 

An’ throw down hay for every cow. 


Feed each calf and colt and then 

Milk th’ cows—not mor’en ten; 

With butter twenty cents a pound 
Didn’t pay t’ milk th’ whole year ’round. 


That’s why—come fall—we’d milk th’ 
best 

An’ sell off or let go dry th’ rest. 

Th’ cows all milked an’ th’ cans all full 

We'd tend th’ young stock an’ th’ bull. 


That’s all there was t’ do each morn, 
Except t’ throw th’ pigs some corn 
On our way t’ breakfast when th’ bell 
Told us ’twas time t’ stop a spell. 


With breakfast safely tucked away 
We'd lay out something for th’ day; 
T’ pass th’ time; like haulin’ corn, 
Or straw, or hay, from stack ’t barn. 


To drink we'd let th’ cattle out, 

Clean up th’ stalls an’ strew about 
New straw t’ bed them down knee deep; 
T’ keep them warm an’ dry t’ sleep. 


We lugged th’ swill t’ slop th’ hogs 
And went t’ mill or chopped big logs, 
Sawed stove wood while it was light 
And picked seed corn a while at night. 
Them were th’ days t’ which memory 
clings 
As time flies by on lightning wings; 
Times which t’ us will come no more 
With nothin’ t’ do but hang ’round an’ 
chore. 


As winter approaches we should begin to 
sum up our situations in the telephone busi- 
ness to see where we are likely to find 
ourselves as regards our lines and plants 
in general when the first snow flurries 
awaken us to the fact that winter is at 
hand. This year we are confronted with 
new angles with which we have not had 
to bother much in times past. 

We all have many patrons using our 
service who wish to keep on but who have 
no money with which to pay. We have a 
streak of fat and a streak of lean, so to 


By Well Clay 


speak, in that there has been an abundant 
crop in most sections of the country—a 
bumper crop in some parts—but lacking a 
cash market at a living price they are ex- 
tremely lean on money to pay bills. This 
means that there will be little to do in the 
way of extending lines or gettinz new busi- 
ness and all there will be to do is to “chore 
’round.” However, it sometimes turns out 
one can keep rather busy just doing that. 

In the fall of the year in northern climes 
one must always figure that the setting in 
of the winter season will end the doing of 
most maintenance work at an advantageous 
price. The cold will preclude that, of 
course; therefore, everything that can be 
done while the weather allows free bodily 
movement without overcoats and mittens 
should be attended to, if it has not already 
been done. 

The notes from the yearly patrol should 
be gone over; and if there are any pieces 
of work that have not had attention, they 
should be cared for before the freeze-up 
prevents their completion. We find the fol- 
lowing system of use in attending to our 
miscellaneous repairs and replacement : 

A ‘notebook with a page for each point 
of the compass or main lead out of town, 
or card could be used. While riding about 
in the general conduct of our business, we 
note any need of repair or replacement on 
the card answering to the direction in which 
it is needed. Then, from time to time, we 
send out men and materials to care for 
what is necessary. 

In this way we know where we are to 
go, what we are to do when we get there, 
and have the necessary materials and tools 
with which to work; thus losing no time 
and mileage. 

It is amazing what a lot of little chores 
turn out after a thorough checking up has 
been made. Here a broken bracket, there 
a glass missing, a pole broken or rotted 
off needing to be reset, a slack or broken 
guy, pin broken, crossarm with a rotten 
spot, trees to trim, drop to replace, arrester 
“on the blink,” external house wiring 
askew, line wire slack or broken, old loops 
to take up, knobs split, and so on. 


Each is just a little thing in itself, but 
every one is a possible source of delayed or 
broken service in the cold, snowy days of 
winter when it would cause discomfort, 
cost money and considerable effort, not to 
say danger, in effecting a repair. 
along on* a sunny autumn afterncon or 
dewy morning it is a very simple and inex- 
pensive matter to set things right, and that, 
of course, is the time to do it. 

I believe doing these “chores” will help 
a lot to tide us over this period of tight 
times and save a good many telephones 
which might otherwise be discontinued. It 
is much easier for us to discard a rotten or 
unripe melon than it is to throw away one 
that is ripe and prime. Telephone service 
is much the same way, I believe. People 
will not like to do without a service that 
is in every way satisfactory and instantly 
available day or night the whole year 
round—it wouldn’t seem natural or sensible. 

After all, there is not much else to do 
in many exchanges, aside from routine 
trouble-shooting, and as there always must 
be some men on the job, why not keep 
them busy in the best interests of the com- 


pany? We have changed a good many 
patrons’ telephones that were old and 
shabby-looking for newer looking ones 


from our shelves that were taken out 
where patrons discontinued their service 

This helps a lot and allows us to charge 
off and retire the old telephone from our 
accounts, makes the patron feel you are 
looking after his interests, and helps to 
further improve the service while adding 
to the good will. 

Apnorism: A sore finger needs a lot of 
attention. 


Prices in the Metal Markets 

New York, October 10: Copper— 
Quiet. Electrolytic—Spot and future, 6'4¢- 
Tin—$24.20. Iron—Easier; No. 2, f. o. D. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $13.00@13.50; No. 
2, f. o. b. Buffalo, $14.00; No. 2, f. o. b. 
Alabama, $10.00@11.00. Lead—Quiet; 
New York, 3.15c; East St. Louis, 3.l0c. 
Zinc—Easier ; East St. Louis spot and iu- 
ture, 3.05c. Antimony—Spot, 5.65c. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Voice Silencer Attachment for 
Bell System Desk Stands. 


A new voice silencer has just been in- 
troduced by the Bell System. By its use, 
it is possible to talk into a telephone with- 
out being overheard by any one who may 
be nearby. 

The voice silencer is designed for at- 
tachment to a regular desk stand and can 
be used only on this type instrument. 

It is a sort of a cup which fits on the 
rim of the transmitter and has a mouth- 
piece shaped to extend around the user’s 
mouth, fully covering it. The mouth is 
pressed into the recess in the mouthpiece 
and any sounds made by the lips are not 
heard by those nearby. 

The voice silencer is an advantage to 
subscribers who do not wish their con- 
versations to be overheard, such as bank- 
ers, attorneys, doctors, etc. 

In order that the instrument may fill 
its appointed purpose, it is necessary that 
it be used properly. It should be held 
lightly against the face and the voice 
should be modulated. If held against the 
face too tightly, the action of the lips may 
be restricted, causing the voice to sound 
unnatural to the listener. 

The voice silencer is being furnished to 
subscribers by the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co. upon payment of the 
change of instrument charge of $1.00 and 
rental of 35 cents per month. 


Block for Quickly Classifying 
Ringer Gongs. 

“Once upon a time,” as the stories go, 
telephone manufacturers made ringers non- 
adjustable. They secured the necessary 
adjustment by making the gongs eccentric 
by punching the gong post hole a little to 
one side of the center. The adjustment of 
the ringer could then be secured by rotat- 
ing the gong until the rim of the gong was 
the proper distance from the striker. 

A great many of these non-adjustable 
ringers, which include some models of the 
harmonic type, are still in use. The ec- 
centric, or off-center, gongs are necessary 
for them although they are an un-mitigat- 
ed ntiisance on adjustable ringers. And to 
make matters worse, manufacturers in dif- 
ferent eras of this epoch of telephone- 
making, punched holes in their gongs at 
different distances from the center, varying 
from a small amount to as much as one- 
eighth inch. In fact, we suspect that some 
gongs which were supposed to be punched 
on the exact center may have missed it 
some distance. 

It is possible by a careful inspection to 
distinguish the gongs which are the 
farthest off-center from the concentric 
ones. For the ones punched nearer the 
center, some test, such as putting them on 


a ringer and rotating them, is necessary to 
be sure whether they are off-center or not. 
In the storeroom or at the enameling or 
nickeling plant the gongs are practically 
sure to be mixed. So some ready means 
of testing them is highly desirable. 

To meet this need the little device, 
shown in the accompanying sketch, which 
so far as we know has not been used be- 
fore, has been constructed. It consists 
of a maple block, 3% ins. by 3% ins. by 
34 in. In the center of the flat side insert 
a wood screw, as large as will go through 
the center hole in the gongs, and cut the 
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Easily Made Device for Quickly Classify— 
ing Ringer Gongs. 


head off about 1% inches above the block. 
Around this center, turn, scribe, or mark 
three circles of 1% inches, 134 inches, and 
13% inches radius. 

In use one only has to drop a gong over 
the screw. 

As ordinary gongs are 2% inches in di- 
ameter, the gong rim should coincide with 
the intermediate size circle on the block, 
leaving one circle hidden under the rim of 
the gong and the larger circle exposed out- 
side, so that any eccentricity of the gong 
is noticeable at a glance. 

The circles on the block can best be 
made on a lathe but they can be made by 
a pair of dividers and the ordinary shop 
tools if a lathe is not at hand. 

Kansas City, Mo. U.S. HANNUM. 


Learn to Appreciate Life an’ You 
Will Obey Rules of Safety. 
By JAke, THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’, buddies. One day last week I 
happened ter be in a small town, waitin’ 
for a train an’ as I had plenty of spare 
time on my hands I decided ter amble over 
to the telephone exchange buildin’ an’ see 
how things were goin’. While goin’ 
through the buildin’ I chanced ter see a 
bulletin board, an’ one of the bulletins 
which was posted on the board was so 
good that I jist copied it down so I could 
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tell you ‘bout it. It read somethin’ like 
this : 
A Riddle. 

When you have it, you neglect it. 
When you do not have it, you howl for 
it. You expect it to wait for you. But 
you raise a rumpus when you have to wait 
for it. When you know where it is you 
do not want to go to it. When you do 
not know where it is you search for it. 
You never had one that suited you per- 
fectly. But when you have none you will 
gladly take any one you can get. It serves 
you 24 hours a day. You kick about serv- 
ing it eight. What is it? Your job! 


Fellers, there’s a lot of good ole com- 
mon sense in that bulletin an’ it ought ter 
do all of you a powerful lot of good ter 
jist read it over an’ sorta think about it 
fer awhile. Jist try it, an’ see if you don’t 
have a different feelin’ toward ,yer job. 

Fer the next three or four weeks, we're 
gonna study “Health,” how to obtain it 
an’ how ter keep it. I’m gonna do this 
with the idea that it'll help us begin 1933 
with a better chance ter give “Ole Man 
Accident” an’ his loathsome cronies a 
beatin’ that they won't fergit. 


It’s always been one of my pet beliefs 
that one of the prime requisites of a safe 
worker is that he possess health! With- 
out health a man grows moody, grouchy, 
irritable, an’ he allows the condition of his 
body to rule his mind. As a result he 
constantly broods over his ill health an’ 
has no time fer safety. 

I’ve found that people who appreciate 
an’ love life are, as a rule, the healthiest. 
Therefore, today I’m gonna give you some 
points which I hope will instill a deeper 
appreciation of life in all of you, for once 
you really appreciate life yer gonna take 
care of it, an’ when you start takin’ care 
of it you'll be forced to observe the rules 
of Health and Safety! 

Just as the barbarians of old fought 
for life, so do we fight for it. And 
why shouldn’t we fight for it? To exist 
should be the aim of all of us. No one 
should be so disgusted with life that he 
fails to take care of his health. 

The other night I saw a movie which 
vividly brought out the love of life which 
shows itself in those who must die. The 
story took us into a prison where eight 
men were waitin’ the date and the hour 
when they were to die in the electric chair. 
A sage once said: “The only ones who ap- 
preciate life are those who know they are 
going to lose it!” Judging from the way 
these men nervously watched the clock, as 
each second brought death closer, I can 
only say in answer to the sage’s bit of 
philosophy, “True, brother, true!” 

Take a bit of advice from “Ole Jake” 
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and appreciate the one life which is your 
allotment. What if you haven’t much 
dough—look at all the rich guys who have 
ended their own lives an’ also at those who 


have gained wealth only to lose their | 


health! Money isn’t everything. If you’ve 
got a home (not a palace), a wife (who 
is a partner), some children (who love 
you), a job, a hobby an’ an interest in 
life, buddy, you’ve got more to live for 
than some rich fellers who have only a 
million-dollar bankroll ! 

I find that too many people are afraid of 
life because of somethin’ that has hap- 
pened in the past? Yesterday is beyond 
recall, why think about it? Think of to- 
day an’ live it as you please. Instead of 
bein’ afraid of it, start gettin’ as much out 
of life as possible. The past is dead so 
don’t let the ghosts of the past haunt your 
life an’ ruin it for you! 

If every man had a goal in life he could 
never say “What have I got to live for?” 
I think everyone ought ter aim for a cer- 
tain goal an’ do everything within their 
power to reach that goal. A man without 
a goal in, life seems to me to be like a 
drifting canoe, drifting nowhere in par- 
ticular. Don’t be a drifter, buddy. Set a 
goal in life and when you have reached 
that goal, you can smile an’ say, “My life 
wasn’t wasted.” 

Some folks are constantly blamin’ fate 
fer all the trouble in their lives, an’ that 
brings ter my mind a little poem which I 
wrote years ago. It went somethin’ like 
this : 


I cain’t figur’ out jist why it is 
Folks blame ‘“‘Fate” fer this an’ that, 
Fer there jist isn’t sich a critter, 
They might as well blame the cat. 
When a feller starts on the wrong track, 
He alone is the one ter blame; 
Cuz if he’d done right an’ really tried, 
Perhaps he’d be on the road ter fame. 
St. Peter’ll go by the acts ‘neath our 
names, 
’Fore he says whether it’s “up” or 
“down,” 
An’ he'll weigh the good acts ’gainst the 


An’ goodness will count more than re- 
nown. 
He won't blame “Fate” fer what we did, 
Fer, shucks, that’d sure be swell, 
Fer then “Fate” would be the only one 
in hell. 


Guess I don’t need ter say anything more 
bout blamin’ fate so I’ll jist amble on. 

I’m gonna give you ten little rules which 
I’ve found ter be a real help to me an’ I 
think perhaps they’ll help you ter realize 
that, after all, life is really worth livin’: 

1. Fergit the past, live today an’ pre- 
pare fer tomorrow. 

2. Don’t worry. 

3. Be a “doer.” 

4. Play the game fair and square an,’ 
above all, be a man; don’t be a poor ex- 
cuse fer one. 

5. Take the knocks and tough breaks, 
fer you’ve got to get through them ’fore 
you'll hit a smooth stretch. 


TELEPHONY 


6. Don’t become discouraged. Rome 
wasn’t built in a day an’ neither is suc- 
cess ! 

7. Be confident of your abilities, but 
do not let over-confidence upset your plans. 

8. Don’t long for success. Use your 
abilities in such a manner that success will 
some day come to you. 

9. Learn to live. 

10. Remember that the measure of a 
man is: 

a. The height of his ideals. 

b. The depth of his convictions. 

c. The breadth of his interests and 
sympathies. 

Well, I guess I’d better be ramblin’. 
If you've got a bit of good outa this article, 
an’ I hope you have, I’d like to hear from 
you. By the way, I’ve got a few copies 
of my little poem, “Fate,” which any of 
you can have fer the askin’. 

I think perhaps we'll have the winner 
of the last test fer you in the October 29 
issue of TELEPHONY. I sure had a mob 
of papers ter grade. Thanks to all of you 
who sent in papers. 

Here’s our thought fer the comin’ week: 
“Life ain’t so tough. It’s the people who 
make it tough by not obeyin’ the laws set 
down by nature.” So long! 


Cable-Pulling Grips of the Past 
and Present-Day Devices. 
By THE Otp CABLE SPLICER. 

Probably the one thing which has caused 
more trouble and expense in the cable sec- 
tion of the telephone world is the attaching 
of a pulling line to lead-covered cable. 
Many the time I have watched a line com- 
ing through an underground conduit and 
almost held my breath in fear that it would 
let go. Then what a relief when the end 
of the cable finally hove in sight. 

It seems that such a simple thing as 
attaching a line to a cable could not be 
very difficult, but anyone who has ever lost 
a cable in an underground duct will agree 
that it is no fun; and even losing on an 
aerial pull is not exactly a picnic. Losing 
a cable never seems to make a hit with 
the big boss either. 

Present-day methods and tools, including 
a winch to pull a cable at the proper speed 
plus a scentific cable lubricant which does 
not rub off, make simple the task of pulling 
in cable, a job which formerly caused our 
hair to gray. We did not have any cable- 
pulling sleeves to fit on over the cable and 
generally used a hitch made of No. 14 iron 
wire. 

This hitch was never to be depended on 
and was not considered safe for pulling-in 
underground cable. For that purpose we 
generally cut off about two feet of the 
lead armor, stripped or burned off the paper 
insulation, bent the conductors back in 
two bunches and wrapped well with wire. 
Different construction men had their favor- 
ite method of making this hitch and each 
argued his was the best. 

One method was to separate the con- 
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ductors into three bunches and weave or 
braid them all together, lash and _ tape. 
Some even went so far as to use metal and 
wiped the loose ends of the conductors to 
the lead sheath. There was never any diffi- 
culty with this hitch not holding if properly 
made, but it was slow and expensive to 
use. 

When the woven wire grips first made 
their appearance, they did not prove so 
popular due to the cable of that period 
being loose wrapped. The cable sheath 
was frequently cut or stretched at the end 
of the grip, causing it to slide off the con- 
ductors and the cable would be lost. 

The woven wire grip on all ordinary 
pulls of present-day cable seems entirely 
satisfactory, and I have not known of a 
cable to be lost in recent years due either 
to the fault of the grip or lead sheath. Of 
course, if a grip is put on improperly, 
trouble may be expected. If a grip is to 
be used on an extra hard pull, an extra 
precaution may be taken by beating a ring 
in the sheath about eight inches from the 
end of the cable; also on heavy pulls the 
ends of the grip should be bound down 
securely with wire or tape. 

A new device on the market is the so- 
called cable-pulling head. This should 
prove quite popular with those who desire 
the security of the old core hitch on a 
hard pull, for they can enjoy it brought 
up to date as it is easy to install. This de- 
vice is made of bronze and has several 
clever features which seem outstanding. 
It provides a core hitch which can be made 
water-tight. The cable head comes in two 
parts, the bonnet and the sleeve. 

The conductors are passed through the 
bonnet and turned back over the inner 
sleeve and served with wire. This proves 
a real core hitch with only a few inches of 
cable and takes much less time than the 
old variety. The bonnet also acts as a 
conduit mandrel, which clears the conduit 
so that the cable may easily follow. The 
bonnet has a wiper band so that the lead 
sheath may be wiped to it if a waterproof 
hitch is desired. 

Yes, sir, things are surely improving in 
the life of the cable man. Sometimes | 
sort of regret that I passed this way so 
soon, for there have been so many new 
devices to lighten the work. 





Bees Resent Interference in Theit 
Home by Telephone Men. 

An all-day battle was waged in Chicago 
recently to drive a swarm of bees from a 
junction box on top of a telephone pole. 
The bees scattered a crew of telephone 
repairmen and withstood a siege until late 
in the afternoon when the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. obtained the services of 
Herbert Fink, a bee expert. 

He found 20 pounds of good honey im 
the box after he had captured the swarm 
and took it home with him, it was reported. 
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doesa buyer 
know the cost 
of his poles? 


The purchase price of a pole determines the cost 
only at the point and time of delivery. This cost is 
only a part of the total installed cost of the pole. 
Even the total cost of the pole, ready for service in 
the line, applies only to the time of installation. The 


real cost is annual cost as determined by total costs 
and length of service. 





















Send for 
this booklet 





Only —e service can hold down this real 
cost of poles, for rapid deterioration resulting in 
early renewals or even line failure much more 
than offsets any “savings” that might have been 
shown in the purchase price. 


As only time can determine the real cost of poles, 
assurance that this cost will be low must depend 
largely on the ability of the producer. We shall 

ladly submit facts regarding AmCreCo poles to 
those seeking such assurance. 
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When communicating with American Creosoting Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 


























































































Station-to-Station 
PAYTIME RATES 
(4:30 a.m. — 7:00 P.M.) 


Station-to-Station 
EVENING RATES 
(7:00 p.m. — 8:30 P.M.) 


Station-to-Station 
NIGHT RATES 
(8:30 p.m. —4:30 a.M.) 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE 


REAL VALUES 


IN LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


I 7) % less after 7300 p.m. 
AO less after $::30 p.m. 


Lone Distance telephone rates are low, the day through. 
But twice each day the rates for station-to-station calls — 
those on which you will talk with any one who answers—are 
exceptionally low. Beginning at 7 o'clock in the evening, 
rates are reduced about 15 per cent, varying between 10 and 
20 per cent, on nearly all station-to-station calls where the 
day rate is more than 35c. At 8:30 the rates drop approxi- 
mately 40 per cent under daytime cost. These unusual 
values last until 4:30 in the morning. 

For social and personal long distance calls, these evening 
and night rates are always popular. 

And now business men are finding evening and night 
telephone calls a most economical way of transacting out- 
of-town business after hours. Branch managers, for instance, 
hold helpful, inexpensive discussions with executives at 
their homes. Salesmen report to their chiefs; or make 
appointments with customers for the next day. Officials 
in different cities confer as easily as though in the same 
city block. 

Today, business men are turning to Long Distance for 
economy. It gets results— at a saving of time and money. 
Long Distance rates have been reduced four times in the 
past few years. Consult your local telephone directory to 
see how low they really are. Or ask the operator for the 


rate to any city. 
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F* YEARS, Long Distance rates 

have been lower at night and 
residence subscribers have always 
taken advantage of these for social 
purposes. Business on the other hand 
has usually limited its use of the 
service to the daytime hours. But 
today is an era of budgets and bal- 
ance sheets. Price determines many 
purchases. It should be a good time 
to remind business men about 
“bargains in Long Distance.”’ 

A current Long Distance adver- 
tisement is reproduced on the oppo- 
site page. Appearing in national 


magazines, it explains to business 


men the economy of using Long 
Distance service after business hours. 
Text is simple, direct—includes 
actual figures. Illustrations show 
graphically how much farther a tele- 
phone dollar will go after 7:00 P.M. 
—after 8:30 P.M. Any reader can 
figure for himself the approximate 
cost of a given call to a given place 
at a given time. 

Straight-talking and informative 
advertising of this type, planned to 
meet present conditions, should 
attract new business to Long Dis- 
tance and stimulate evening traffic 


throughout the telephone industry. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Wisconsin Commission Given 
Funds for Investigations. 

A sum sufficient to carry on investiga- 
tion of public utilities by the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission in event the 
assessments which it has made against them 
for that purpose are tied up by threatened 
litigation was granted by the state emer- 
gency board on October 4. 

The money will be paid from the $250,- 
000 emergency appropriation and will per- 
mit the investigation to proceed despite 
threatened litigation. It will be replaced 
if the public service commission collects 
assessments for the general operating ex- 
penses of the investigation from the utili- 
ties. 

The commission recently notified various 
utilities that assessments of $125,000 were 
necessary to meet the commission’s general 
operating costs. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. at the 
same time formally objected to the assess- 
ment against it and indicated that it would 
protest payment in the courts if necessary. 
The company claims the assessment is an 
illegal tax upon utilities and amounts to 
confiscation of property. Other utilities 
joined in the protest. 

The amount of anticipated operating 
funds that might thus be tied up is un- 
certain. 


Rate Cut Order in District of 
Columbia Postponed. 

At the “suggestion” of Justice Peyton 
Gordon of District Supreme Court, the 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on September 29 made 
an 11th-hour switch in its order to the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., de- 
creeing a reduction in private telephone 
rates of 10 per cent, effective October 1. 

The commission postponed for ten days 
the effective date of its rate order and for 
a month the associate order instructing the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. to 
credit 5 per cent interest to its deprecia- 
tion reserve. 

Justice Gordon took his action after he 
had listened for hours to arguments by at- 
torneys for the telephone company and re- 
butting arguments by William A. Roberts 
and Richmond B. Keech, acting as propo- 
nents of the rate reduction. 

Justice Gordon said he had been unable 
to wade through the voluminous testimony, 
in the form of cited cases, briefs and ex- 
hibits, presented at a hearing for a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the commis- 
sion from enforcing its rate reduction or- 
der, effective October 1. 


Counsel for the telephone company, in 
appealing the rate decrease, declared it 
was confiscatory within the terms of the 
Constitution, in that it would net the com- 
pany a rate less than that said by the 
United States Supreme Court to be just 
and proper. 

Also, the attorneys claimed, if the com- 
pany obeyed the order and made the neces- 
sary changes in its schedules, it would 
necessitate bookkeeping changes _ that 
would bring the company into active con- 
flict with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Counsel declared responsible 
officers of the company would be liable 
to a heavy fine and imprisonment if they 
obeyed the order and reduced the rates, 
as the penalties that could be imposed by 
the Interstate Commerce body would be 
severe. 

It was contended that the company had 
suffered a loss in business, which, together 
with a rate reduction, would reduce reve- 
nues to the point where a return of slightly 
over 4 per cent would be netted. This, it 
was said, would be confiscatory. 


City Files Brief in San Antonio, 
Texas, Rate Case. 

Printed copies of the arguments of the 
city of San Antonio, Texas, on exceptions 
to the report of Special Master in Chan- 
cery, Judge Joseph Dibrell, in which it was 
held that the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. was justified in its rate increase in San 
Antonio, were filed in federal court. 

The arguments on the exceptioms were 
presented orally and in typewritten form 
to Judge Edwin R. Holmes, of Yazoo, 
Miss., who heard the city’s arguments 
against the master’s decision early in Au- 
gust. The judge gave the city until Octo- 
ber 1 to file printed copies. 

On September 24 the city filed printed 
and bound copies of a brief asking that the 
injunction suit, seeking to restrain the city 
from interfering with the increased rates, 











Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 24. 


_— 


Yes. 

2. The CLR method is being used by the 
majority of companies. The rate is en- 
circled when it is quoted. 

3. On a collect call where the station-to- 

station rate is 20 cents, the call takes a 

“special rate” of 25 cents for the first 

five minutes and five cents for each ad- 

ditional one minute. 

No. 

Yes, by all means. 
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be thrown out of court, or as an alterna- 
tive, that the company be forced to go be- 
fore the city commission on the ground 
that it has not exhausted its appeal for 
relief before that body. The brief also 
had been presented to Judge Holmes in 
August when the hearing on the city’s mo- 
tion and exceptions was held in federal 
court. 


Physical Connection and Free Serv- 
ice Between Companies Denied. 
On September 26 the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission issued an order dis- 
missing the application of the Dodgeville 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. of Dodgeville, and 
the Iowa County Telephone Co., of Cobb, 
for physical connection between the two 
systems and the free interchange of com- 
munication between them. The commission 
held that to construct a grounded circuit 
between Cobb and Dodgeville is not feasible 
nor practicable. 

The Dodgeville Farmers’ Telephone Co. 
is an organization of four rural companies 
(namely the Dodgeville & Northern Tele- 
phone Co., the Spring Green & Wyoming 
Telephone Co., the North Standard Tele- 
phone Co., and the Dodgeville & Union 
Mills Telephone Co.), which owns and op- 
erates an exchange for the four companies 
at Dodgeville. 

The proposal of the company and the 
Iowa County company is to build a single 
wire connection between its exchange at 
Dodgeville and the exchange of the Iowa 
County company at Cobb. It will be a 
grounded circuit and will require the set- 
ting of approximately one-half mile of 
poles. It is the proposal of the companies 
to give free exchange between the mem- 
bers of the two companies. 

At the present time there are two means 
of communication between the subscribers 
of the Iowa County company at Cobb and 
the Dodgeville people. One is a free con- 
nection over a party line from the Dodge- 
ville Farmers’ exchange at Dodgeville to 
Pine Knob, from Pine Knob to Highland 
and thence from Highland to Cobb. It is 
a circuitous route and the service is poor 
because the connections are all over lines 
serving other subscribers. 

The other route is over the toll line of 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co. which 
has connections at both Cobb and Dodge- 
ville with the companies’ applicants in this 
matter. The toll charge between Cobb and 
Dodgeville over this route is 10 cents for 
station-to-station-calls and 20 cents for 
particular party calls. 

There are two questions involved, the 
commission believes, in this application. 
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LOW PRICE and ALL-ARMORED CONSTRUCTION for 





EVEREADY LONG LIFE 
TELEPHONE BATTERIES 


OF HIGH importance to you is the radical reduction 
in prices announced by National Carbon Co., Inc., 
on Eveready Long Life and Columbia Gray Label 
Telephone Batteries. In addition, the new metal- 
seal top (developed and patented by us) gives all- 
armored construction, insures against moisture 
losses occurring in wax-seal top batteries, and 
definitely guarantees a longer and more satisfactory 
life. This big feature and the new low price offers you 


greatly reduced magneto telephone 
operating costs, 


better talking qualities, greater subscriber satisfac- 
tion — all vital factors these days. 

Ever since its introduction Eveready Long Life 
has been the longest-lived telephone battery on the 
market. Now, with the metal-top construction, its 
service capacity is still further increased. This in- 
creased service plus new low price results not only 
in a greatly lowered operating cost per day but 
also reduces the highly important item of labor 
cost in renewals due to less frequent 
replacement. 

Write your distributor for the new 
Price schedule; order a substantial 


EVEREADY 


Dry Batteries 





Test as Specirico By Nationa Bureau oF STANDARDS 
3 CELLS DISCHARGED THROUGH 20 OHMS TO 28 VOLTS FOR 
10 PERIODS OF 4 MINUTES EACH ON WEEK DAYS FOR 5 
45 PERIODS ON SUNDAYS 
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Day’s life on Standard Light Intermittent Test is expressed 

in percentages based on Eveready Long Life as 100%. The 

Columbia Gray Label shows 82% service, but also carries 
a lower price. 


quantity of these super-service dry batteries — then 
note how they'll push your magneto telephone 
operating costs downward. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Chicago New York 


Unit of ITT; “§ and Carbon 
Union Carbide \*) mei Corporation 


Branches: San Francisco 





When communicating with National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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One is that of physical connection to be 
made between the two companies, and the 
other is the question of the extension of 
each of the applicants’ lines into new terri- 
tory. The question of the extension is 
raised because of the proposed free con- 
nection between the two exchanges. 

A member of the engineering staff of the 
commission made a survey of the proposed 
route to learn if the interference which 
might be expected from the electric trans- 
mission lines, which will parallel the pro- 
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posed route for a distance, would impair 
the service to be rendered. 

While the commission is not prepared to 
state that the connection would be wholly 
impractical, it is convinced that the pro- 
posal of a grounded line, as submitted, 
would not give adequate telephone service 
to the subscribers of the exchanges; that 
the expenditure of a sum of money, such 
as will be necessary for this connection, 
would not be justified by the resultant in- 
adequate service. 


Operating Costs in Boston Case 


Figures on Expenses of Operation of New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Introduced by Complainants in Hearing—Wage 
Costs Criticized by Attorney for Labor Union—Fixed Charges 


On September 27 the 25th hearing was 
held at the state house in Boston, Mass., 
before the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities on the complaint of the 
3oston Central Labor Union and _ other 
petitioning customers against the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
New York, and associated companies. 
George R. Grant appeared for the tele- 
phone company and Wycliffe C. Marshall 
for the labor union and other complain- 
ants. 

Exhibits introduced in evidence, Nos. 
568 to 599, inclusive, covered the following 
subjects: Maintenance of plant figures; 
distribution system of the telephone com- 
uany; company’s weekly payroll; Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor & Indus- 
tries—reports on manufacturing, whole- 
sale, retail, and public utility activities in 
Massachusetts;. gross profit in principal 
industries of Massachusetts compared with 
that of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of New York; growth in 
nxed capital. 

In 1916, the England company 
spent $4.86 per average number of sta- 
tions for maintenance and $8.49 for depre- 
ciation, it was testified. In 1931, the re- 
spective figures were $10.70 and $9.85, 
with a steady increase year by year. Mr. 
Marshall claimed that the reason for this 
increase was over-investment in plant. 

Mr. Marshall compared the weekly pay- 
roll, depreciation, dividends, and interest 
charges as follows: In 1931, the weekly 
payroll totaled $695,549, while in 1922 it 
amounted to $575,776; weekly fixed 
charges for 1931 were $541,478, and for 
1922, $250,304; total weekly charges 
amounted to $1,237,027 in 1931 and $826,- 
080 in 1922. Total of all weekly ex- 
penses, including fixed charges, amounted 
to $1,285,070 in 1931. 

In the four foregoing groups are nearly 
all the important operating expenses of 
the company; expenses over which the 


company has more or less control, it was 
stated. 


Mr. Marshall desired the cominission to 
have the exhibit of the payroll and fixed 


New 


charges before it when it makes the rate 
decision, because the commission will then 
know what elements a rate cut may affect. 
A revision of rates downward should not 
necessarily affect labor because of the 
company’s over-investment in plant and 
unjustified high fixed charges, it was 
claimed. 

Weekly charges for payroll, deprecia- 
tion, dividends and interest per company 
station during the period from 1922 to 
1923 increased in total from 89 cents to 
98 cents as follows: 


Year. Payroll. Fixed Charges. Total. 
a seamegan $ .62 $ .27 $ .89 
Fo 58 39 97 
eee ee 55 43 98 


There is not only an increase in the 
total cost of running the company’s busi- 
ness, it was pointed out, but the fixed 
charges are increasing greatly in spite of 
a cut in the labor item. During the period, 
1922 to 1931, inclusive, fixed charges in- 
creased 16 cents per station weekly or an- 
nually, $10,525,790; while the payroll de- 
creased seven cents or $4,605,033 annu- 
ally, with a net increase in charges of 
$5,920,757 annually, or nine cents per sta- 
tion. 

Mr. Marshall pointed out from the ex- 
hibits that the data indicated that the fixed 
charges would be the part which would 
have to bear the burden of any rate reduc- 
tion rather than labor. Maintenance pay- 
roll exhibits showed that during the three 
years of the present depression the com- 
pany has been continually boosting certain 
wages. 

Mr. Pierce, vice-president of the New 
England company, asked Mr. Marshall: 
“Do you argue that there should be a wage 
reduction ?” 

Mr. Marshall answered: “I do not, but 
I am stating, as everybody knows, that 
during these times when we have less cer- 
tainty, when we do not know what will 
happen in the future, some employers are 
keeping wage levels where they have 
been, without making any increases or de- 
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creases. But here there is clear evidence 
that the company has been going ahead 
increasing wages to quite a marked de- 
gree, and taking the money out of people 
whose incomes have been very seriously 
affected during this period.” 

Mr. Pierce: “I suppose you realize 
that there are schedules, that there have 
been schedules, which provided aiter 
periods of service for regular increases.” 

Mr. Marshall: “I am also aware of the 
fact that they have similar schedules in 
government service and in other com- 
panies, and those schedules have been sus- 
pended.” 

Mr. Pierce: “So have ours.” 

The main subdivisions of the weekly 
payroll were given as follows: 





1931 1921 
Maintenance men ....... $229,342 $166,000 
Switchboard operators... 210,000 211,000 
Clerical workers ....... 109,000 59,000 
ae ee $548,000 $436,000 
All other employes...... 147,000 79,000 





Total payroll ........ $695,000 $515,000 


This statement indicates, said Mr. Mar- 
shall, that in working out any mechanical 
changes or changes in the type of invest- 
ment, the three groups would be the main 
wage groups to work with, especially the 
higher salaried groups. Whether labor is 
made more efficient by use of increased 
capital investment would be shown by the 
decreased expense of running the business 
on a station basis, and on a per message 
per station basis. 

The average weekly wages compare as 
follows: 


1931 1921 
Switchboard operators ..... $22.41 $21.00 
Clerical workers .......... 28.03 25.75 
Maintenance and plant men. 47.00 40.0 


One éxhibit, published by the company, 
says that the switchboard is the heart of 
the telephone system. Mr. Marshall 
pointed out that the company is using 4 
low wage class to operate the heart of the 
telephone system and paying an average 
wage to others considerably higher than 
the ones on whose efficiency depends the 
quality of the telephone service, insofar 
as human beings are concerned. 

The various Massachusetts Department 
of Labor exhibits showed a decline in em- 
ployment and earnings during the period 


in Massachusetts’ industries, offices and 
stores. 
Mr. Marshall introduced a United 


States government wholesale price index 
to show that the prices of the various 
commodities, which enter into manufac- 
tured articles, have been decreasing in the 
last few years to a marked degree: In 
1913, the base of 100 per cent; 1920 
(peak), 226.2 per cent; 1928, 147.5 per 
cent; 1932, 98 per cent. 


Gross profit comparison between princi 
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TELERING 


The Solution to Your Ringing Problems 


FULLY 


GUARANTEED! Suitable for the largest 
Central Office or the 


Smallest P. B. X. 


Directly converts Com- 

mercial Alternating Cur- 

rent to Telephone Ringing 
Current. 





POSITIVELY NO RADIO 
INTERFERENCE 








Size 12°x9”x5” 
ONLY ONE CONTACT! First Cost is Practically 


rial Orders 


Invited. 


INSTALL IT—THEN FORGET IT 
Price $44.00—F. O. B. ELYRIA 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INc., ELYRIA, OHIO 


the ONLY Cost. 








POLE QUALITY 
is the ONLY TRUE 
POLE ECONOMY 


The makers of Black Beauty 
Poles are proud of their repu- 
tation of being “the highest- 
priced telephone poles in the 
world.” In the face of years of 
competitive efforts, this is 
merely another way of saying 
that Black Beauty Poles are the highest quality 
telephone poles available. 


And today, when economy is paramount, Black 
Beauty quality stands more apparent than ever as 
the only true measure of pole economy. You 
cannot fight sleet storms, fungi, and other pole 
enemies with a ‘price discount." Make sure that 
your specifications read "Black Beauty Poles", too. 
And above all, do not say "or equivalent" because 
Black Beauty quality has no equivalent. 


TEXAS CREOSOTING CO. 


Orange, Texas 


Exclusive Distributors: American Automatic Electric Sales Company 
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WHAT’S @ 
ANOTHER 
STORM 


for Copperweld : 
Insulated Drop Wire! 


Stronger than either steel or cop- 
per alone, no wonder this twisted 
pair insulated drop wire success- 
fully resists the attacks of storms, 

snow, heat, frost, and high winds. 






















The insulation — specified to 
Graybar standards — is high 
grade rubber, carefully braided 
and waterproofed. 





Sturdy all around, Copper- 
weld may well defy the 
storm. Its dependability 


is “built in.” 
baR 


THE GRAYBAR 
TAG - - SYMBOL OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


Your patriotic 
duty—vote 
this year! 





Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers, 
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pal industries of Massachusetts and of the 
New England company, 1922-1930, inclu- 
sive, favors the telephone company. From 
this gross profit has to be deducted taxes, 
dividends, interest, and surplus’ require- 
ments. These latter items for industry are 
not available. 

For 1922, the gross profit (per cent of 
sales price) for the principal industries 
of Massachusetts totaled 17.2 per cent, 
while that of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was 26 per cent. In 1930, 
the gross profit for the principal industries 
amounted to 18.7 per cent, while that of 
the New England company was 30.9 per 
cent. 

The telephone industry has been, during 
this period, a much more profitable indus- 
try than the principal industries of Mas- 


sachusetts, from the gross profit stand- 
point, Mr. Marshall declared. 
Fixed capital investment of the New 


England company has increased greatly: 
Per average number of stations in 1915, 
$145.60; 1922, $150.90; 1929, $22000; 
1930, $228.00; 1931, $236.23. In 1922, 
for each dollar of revenue taken in, there 
was required $3.12 of investment; in 1931, 
$3.91, a substantial increase. 

If the investment required to get a dol- 
lar of revenue in 1931 had remained at 
$3.12, there would have been an investment 
of $238,000,000, instead of the actual one 
of approximately $298,000,000; that is, as- 
suming that the investment was as pro- 
ductive in 1931 as in 1922. That means 





Cofting Hoists 


“THE UNIVERSAL 
TOOLS” 


are being used by Tele- 
phone and Power and Light 
Companies in construction 
and maintenance’ work, 
net insulators on 
tower lines, for pulling 
guys, messengers, under- 
ground cables, layin water 
and gas mains, or wherever 
a lift or pull is needed. 
Can be used in any posi- 
tion. Sizes from 3 to 6 
ton, wt. from 14 to 65 Ibs. 
Model A % ton. Model 
F /, ton. 




















Flag, flag holders, and electric light for 
poles, pipes, etc., in transit day or night. 
Can be easily attached or removed. Sprin 
attached to chain so holder will not wor 
loose. 

Other a? Products are: 

Temporary rossarms and 

Clamps for changing cross- 

arms on corners or on pole 

lines; Temporary Guy Clamps 

for necking guy wires under 

heavy tension. 


COFFING HOIST CO. 
313 E. _ ay St. 
Danville, Ill. 
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$60,000,000: of telephone plant is either ex- 
cess property or property not productive. 

If the average investment per station is 
taken as $150.00 and that figure is multi- 
plied by the number of stations in 1931, 
then the result gives an investment of 
$190,909,022 as compared with the actual 
one, $298,898,771. In other words, the ex- 
cess investment of $107,989,749, it was said. 

Mr. Marshall pointed out that the test of 
productivity of plant is its use by cus- 
tomers, for example, as shown by mes- 
sages per month per station: 


Year. Exchange. Toll 
eee es 2 137 5 (minus) 
rrr ere 129 5 (plus) 
WEE. Cadasatodisiaces 125 6 (plus) 


Revenues in 1931 were divided: Ex- 
change, $55,000,000 ; toll, $19,000,000. Plant 
was as follows: In 1915, central offices 
totaled 415 and in 1931, 561; in 1915, com- 
pany stations amounted to 541,000 and in 
1931, 1,265,000. 

There has been a shift in investment 
as shown by the following per cent fig- 
ures: 


1931 1915 
Central office equipment...... 23 12 
Exchange distribution system.. 39 45 
Toll distribution system...... 10 19 
Dae OF iit... 2. cass e es 28 23 


Mr. Marshall pointed out that there is 
a big increase in central office equipment 
(the plant used by those employes with the 
lowest average wage) from $8,000,000 in 
1915 to $69,000,000 in 1931. 

Use of plant on the basis of exchange 
and toll messages per month and mileage 
of wire in the company’s distribution sys- 
tem has decreased as follows: In 1916, 
67 per cent; 1921, 55 per cent; 1931, 31 
per cent. 

The next hearing in the case will be 
held October 17 in Boston. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 

September 29: Order issued approving 
the acquisition by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of the properties 
of R. C. Corr, doing business as the Lin- 
den Telephone Co., in Linden, Ala. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 28: Interstate Telegraph Co. 
given time extension to December 1, 1932, 
within which to issue $454,000 face amount 
of new series first mortgage bonds in ex- 
change for a like amount of first mortgage 
bonds now outstanding. 

October 4: Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd., authorized to purchase the capital 
stock of the following companies: Fow- 
ler Independent Telephone Co., of Fowler, 
Fresno county; Lindsay Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Lindsay, Tulare coun- 
ty; Magnolia Farmers Telephone Co., op- 
erating in Strathmore, Tulare county, and 
territory contiguous thereto; Reedley Tel- 
ephone Co., Fresno county. 

October 5: Home Telephone Co., of 
Colusa, filed application for permission to 
discontinue its service. 

District OF COLUMBIA. 

September 29: Commission at sugges- 
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tion of Justice Peyton Gordon of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court postponed for 10 days 
the effective date of its rate reduction or- 
der and for a month its associate order 
instructing the Chesapeake & Potomac Tel- 
ephone Co. to credit 5 per cent interest to 
its depreciation reserve. 
GEORGIA. 

September 21: Resolution adopted by 
commission to investigate rates charged 
and financial operations of telephone com- 
panies operating in the state. The investi- 
gation is to be completed by December 1. 

ILLINOIs. 

October 27: Hearing in Chicago on ex- 
tra charge of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for hand-set telephones. Company con- 
cluded its testimony at hearing on Septem- 
ber 29. It is expected that evidence against 
the charge will be introduced at this hear- 
ing. 

KANSAS. 

October 25: Hearing in Fredonia, Wil- 
son county, on application of The Kansas 
Telephone Co. for permission to discon- 
tinue its exchange service at New Albany 
and connect the subscribers of that ex- 
change to its Fredonia exchange. 

November 15: Hearing in Hutchinson 
on investigation of the rates, joint rates, 
tolls, charges, classifications, regulations, 
practices, sets and service of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. engaged in the 
transmission of messages, sale or render- 
ing of telephone service for hire to all 
classes and kinds of customers and sub- 
scribers for any and all purposes, includ- 
ing any and all things and matters relative 
thereto in the state of Kansas; this being 
investigation of the Hutchinson exchange, 
part “.” 

November 17: Hearing in Independence 
on complaint of certain telephone subscrib- 
ers of Independence vs. The Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

October 17: Continued hearing from 
September 27 in Boston on complaint of 
the Boston Central Labor Union and others 
against the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of New York, and associat- 
ed companies. 

MINNESOTA. 

October 21: Hearing in Motley on ap- 
plication of the Cass County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to run a toll 
wire from its switch at Leader, into Mot- 
ley; also to extend a party line into Mot- 
ley so subscribers may call Motley direct. 

NEBRASKA, é 

October 1: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Womer-Inavale Telephone 
Co., a farm-line corporation, to reduce 
telephone rentals 25 cents a month; or- 
dered that the company be given authority 
to publish and enforce a rate of 75 cents 
a month for telephone service, subject to 
a 50-cent-a-year discount if the year’s tele- 
phone rental is paid during the month of 
January for the year for which such 
rental is due. 

October 5: Application filed by the 
Platte Valley Telephone Co. of Scotts- 
bluff asking authority to waive service 
connection charges for the remainder 0 
the year 1932 in order that re-connections 
may be facilitated. 

New York. 

October 13: Hearing in Albany before 
Commissioner Brewster on petition 0! the 
Tioga Telephone Co. Inc. to transfer to 
the Northern Tioga Telephone Corp. two 
telephone franchises granted by the village 
of Newark Valley, Tioga county. : 

October 13: Hearing in Albany on peti 
tion of the Northern Tioga telephone orp. 
to begin construction of telephone Ii:.cs ™ 
Tioga and adjoining counties, and for aP- 
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proval of transfer to it from the Tioga | 
Telephone Co. Inc. of two telephone fran- 
chises granted by the village of Newark 
Valley, Tioga county, and for authority to 
issue stock. (Also hearing on amendatory 
petition filed June 17, 1929.) 

October 17: Hearing in New York City 
on extra charge of New York Telephone 
Co. of 25 cents monthly for hand-set tele- 
phones; continued to this date from Sep- 
tember 30. 





NortH DAKOTA. 


September 1: Application filed by the | 


Tri-County Telephone Co., of Petersburg, | 
for authority to reduce telephone rates. 
September 3: Approval granted the 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.’s second | 
revised sheet 1, section 14, general supple- | 


mental rate schedule, which reduced mini- 
mum period for partial suspension of 
P. B. X. service from two months to one 
month. 

September 20: Approval granted the re- 
duced schedule of rates pronosed by the 








Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
“Telephony,” published weekly at Chicago, 
Ill., for October 1, 1932. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. | 


Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared S. R. Edwards, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of ‘‘Telephony,”’ 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher—Telephony Publishing Corp., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Managing Editor—S. R. Edwards, 608 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Business Manager—H. D. Fargo, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other un- 
incorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given)—Televhony Pub- 
lishing Corp., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
fll.; H. D. Fargo, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; S. R. Edwards, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; H. D. Fargo, Jr., 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- | 
sagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages. or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state) 
—H. D. Fargo, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners. stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
wher« the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting. is 
Siven; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s ful! 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
Stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 


truste-s, hold stock and securities in a 

fapacity other than that of a bona fide 

relies and this affiant has no reason to 
vi 





that any other person, association. 
or cor; oration has any interest direct or 
Indire: in the said stock, bonds, or other | 
Securit:es than as so stated by him. 
Sw S. R. Edwards, Editor. 
1s wor) to and subscribed before me this | 
St day of October, 1932. 


(My 


; Flora Kline. | 
‘mmission expires March 13, 1936.) ! 
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Splice the 


Storm-Broken Wires with 


NATIONALS 


Ay. 








> 


Zi QS 
AS 


Security 


Yes, Nationals are quick and easy to in- 
stall, they are so tight when twisted that 
they form practically a welded joint, a 
i splice that will not break. Add to this 
that they have a high conductivity and 


Run ends thru wires 


letting them pro- you will appreciate why construction and 
trude,—then bend . ‘ 
ends with plier. maintenance crews everywhere value 


them most highly under normal condi- 
tions and consider them absolutely indi- 
cated in case of emergency repair work. 
Do as many wise men do, keep a supply 
of Nationals in reserve for your times of 
storm and stress. Nationals are a big 
help in shooting trouble. Get prices and 





Give 3—¥% full turns — twist 
tightly. samples today. 


ur! “Tf It’s a Splice— 
Lise Make It a National” 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 SUPERIOR AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Distributors—INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP.—New York 






Cut off ends and 
you have the 
ideal splice. 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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Moore & Liberty Telephone Co., of En- 
derlin, for rural telephones to be effective 
from October 1, 1932, to October 1, 1933. 

September 20: The Upham Telephone 
& Electric Co., of Upham, filed reduced 
schedule of rural telephone rates applica- 
ble until June 1, 1933. 

September 23: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to remove its public toll station at 
Werner. 

OHIO0. 

October 5: The Lima Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. asked for authority to purchase 
for $425,000 the properties of the Ada 
Telephone Exchange Co., the Delphos 
Home Telephone Co. and the Waynesfield 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

OKLAHOMA. 

October 11: Hearing on application of 

the Bill’s Creek Telephone Co. for permis- 





TELEPHONY 


sion to discontinue its- rural line service. 

October 25: General hearing on investi- 
gation of rates of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 4: Order issued granting an in- 
crease in the rates charged by the Urban 
Telephone Co. at its Clintonville exchange. 

October 3: Emergency reduction in rates 
charged by the Kegonsa Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Stoughton, serving about 90 
rural subscribers around Lake Kegonsa, 
approved. 

The net rate per quarter will be reduced 
from $4.80 to $3.60 for rural party-line 
service, the reduction to be in effect from 
October 1, 1932, to October 1, 1933, under 
a plan suggested by the company. 

October 25: Hearing in Hustisford on 
complaint, asking a reduction in rates, filed 
against the Eureka Telephone Co. which 
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controls a number of farmer lines in Dodge 
and Fond du Lac counties. 

October 25: Hearing in Madison on re- 
duction in rates of Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. in 37 cities where the commission 
charges, increases were secured by misrep- 
resentation. The cities affected are: Ap- 
pleton, Beloit, Berlin, Bruce, Columbus, 
Cornell, De Pere, Ellsworth, Evansville, 
Green Bay, Horicon, Hudson, Janesville, 
Juneau, Kaukauna, Lima Center, Mari- 
nette, Menomonie, Oconomowoc, Omro, 
Pawaukee, Princeton, River Falls, Roberts, 
Shawano, Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls, 
Shullsburg, South Milwaukee, Stevens 
Point, Sturgeon Bay, Sturtevant, Superior, 
Watertown, Whitewater, Winneconne, and 
Wrightstown. 

October 26: Hearing in Mondovi on 
rates of the Gilmanton-Dover Telephone 
Co., which operates in Buffalo county. 





LENS 
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Established 1904 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF TELEPHONE 


Lenz Electric Mfg. 


1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(Formerly Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co.) 


Specializing in Manufacture of 


CORDS 


Wire and Cable 


WORK 


Co. 


Cord Finishing Dept. 























Why RAY-O-VAC 
Telephone Batteries 
GIVE LONGER SERVICE 


Ray-O-Vac Telephone Batteries are built for service in modern 
magneto type telephones with high resistance transmitters —and 
are infinitely superior to ordinary cells developed only on the 
basis of the usual 20-ohm test. For this reason, Ray-O-Vac Tele- 
phone Batteries last longer, and cost less, than other makes. 
Ray-O-Vac’s extra service is proved by tests conducted in ac- 
cordance with U. S. Government Standards—and by users’ 
records which in most cases show service of 24 months and over. 
Let us submit figures on what Ray-O-Vac Telephone Batteries, 
with their low cost per service hour, will do for you. 


RAY-O-VAC 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Offices: Madison, Wisconsin 


Manvfacturers also of Ray-O-Vac Flashlight Batteries, 
Rotomatic and Standard Flashlights and Electric Lanterns 


problem— 


scriber list. 


IDLE PHONES! 


What are you doing about it? 


There is one proven method of solving this 


Our survey predicts, with amazing accuracy, the 
increase you may expect in your present sub- 


Write for analysis—no obligation. 


R. C. HARVEY & ASSOCIATES 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ELEVEN YEARS IN EMPLOYEE SELLING 
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Transmission Networks 
and Wave Filters 


By 
T. E. SHEA, B. S., M. S. 


Member of the Technical Staff, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
The calculation and design of tele- 
phone networks and wave filters are 
— presented in this book, written by 
T. E. Shea of Bell Telephone La- 
Eaetates. It embodies the most re- 
cent developments in this field as well 
as the standard practice. “The Tele- 
phone Equipment of 1929,” “The New 
Science Telephony,’ “Transmission 
Networks and Wave Filters” and 
“Radio Broadcasting Engineering” are 
a few of the subjects capably dis- 
cussed in this valuable book. 
Send for This Book Today! P 
We recommend it as of great — 
and value to every telephone m 
512 Pages—¢€\&%x9 9% —~Cloth—iiustrated a 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





New Strowger Battery Eliminators 
Introduced to Telephone Field. 
A new type. of battery eliminator (Type 

32A12) has recently been perfected by the 

Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., and 

is now being manufactured by the Auto- 

















One of the New Line of Strowger 
Battery Eliminators. 


matic Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. These 
eliminators, it is stated, provide noiseless 
direct current with no alternating current 
hum, which makes them particularly suit- 
able not only as a power source for small 
telephone exchanges, but also for many 
other commercial uses requiring such cur- 
rent. 

The new battery eliminators are said to 
be unusual in their characteristics for 
maintaining constant voltage, the variations 
in output voltage being comparatively 
small. The time-lag, in building up volt- 
age after a sudden load has been imposed 
on the eliminator, has been reduced to an 
almost negligible period, making the ap- 
plication of this equipment practical for 
uses which are particularly exacting in 
their requirements. 

Specifically designed for low initial cost 
and high operating efficiency, these elim- 
inators are declared to be especially valua- 


ome 


ble as a power source for small telephone 
exchanges. With them, no storage bat- 
tery equipment whatever is necessary, it 
is stated, although, if desired, a small bat- 
tery may be floated across the terminals 
where there is danger of primary current 


interruption. 
Telephone systems drawing power direct 
from Strowger battery eliminators are 


quiet it is claimed; there is no hum of 
any kind and (in an automatic exchange) 
the operation of switches during conver- 
sations causes no disturbance in the trans- 
mission channels. 

The eliminators are very strongly built, 
with rugged and durable parts compactly 
housed in aluminum finished or black 
japanned metal cabinets, properly venti- 
lated and affording comptete protection to 
the apparatus. No maintenance is neces- 
sary beyond an occasional checkup of per- 
formance, it is stated. 

The new eliminators are available in 
three sizes: 12-volts-1.5 amperes, 24 volts- 
3.0 amperes and 48 volts-6.0 amperes. The 
voltage and current values cited for the 
three sizes should not be taken as inflexible 
—they merely indicate relative capacities. 
Exceeding the capacity indicated will not 
injure the apparatus; it will merely cause 
the voltage to fall below the given figure. 

These eliminators all operate on 110- 
volt, 60-cycle alternating current. All 
sizes are now in stock and available for 
immediate shipment. 


Edgerton, Wis., Exchange Cut 
Over to Kellogg Equipment. 
By W. R. KIMMEL, 
Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

Although in 1898 Edgerton, Wis., was 
still a small, frontier-like town, it already 
had telephone connection with its neigh- 
boring towns. In 1899 Edgerton citizens 








Kellogg Switchboard and Chief Operator’s Desk Installed in the Exchange at Edgerton, Wis.—Terminal Room in Edgerton Exchange 
with Wire Chief’s Desk in Right Foreground; Rear of Switchboard Is Seen on the Right. 
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organized a local telephone company and 
began to compete with the Bell organiza- 
tion which maintained an exchange in the 
city.. Competition proved so keen and the 
local company was so well-managed that 





Modern Brick Fireproof Exchange Building 
of Commonwealth Telephone Co., Edgerton, 
Wis., with Garage Adjoining. 


within a few years the Bell company gave 
up its exchange. 

The local company was originally or- 
ganized with 50 stockholders and was in- 
corporated for $5,000. Shares of stock 
sold at $50.00 each, with a special arrange- 
ment that if two shares were purchased, 
an additional share was given to the pur- 
chaser. Because of the fact that the local 
company did not pay dividends during the 
first eight years of its existence, many of 
the original stockholders lost faith in the 
enterprise and sold their stock. Neverthe- 
less, the company progressed and remained 
in the hands of local men until 1920, when 
it was sold to the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. of Madison, Wis. 

Not long ago, the Edgerton exchange 
was entirely rebuilt and complete new 
equipment was installed to enable the com- 
pany to give the subscribers modern ser- 
vice. The most important change was the 
addition of ,common battery equipment to 
replace the old magneto switchboard. The 
new switchboard is a Kellogg four-posi- 
tion board. 


One of the features of the Kellogg 
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October 15, 1932. 

board is that it is impossible for the opera- 

tor to cut in to listen or interrupt conver- 

sations between local subscribers. Another 
feature is intermittent ringing which en- 
ables the operator to ring automatically at 
regular intervals until the called party 
answers or the calling party hangs up. 

Once the operator sets up the connection 

between the calling and the called party, 

she is unable to cut in until she receives 
ancther signal from the subscriber. 

Before the cut-over, the entire exchange 
was magneto. Now the local subscribers 
are receiving common battery service, 
while the rural subscribers still receive 
magneto service. 

The new exchange building is a modern 
one-story brick, fireproof structure on a 
lot 60 by 140 feet, with an adjoining com- 
pany garage. In the lobby are two pay- 
station booths and the cashier’s cage. Im- 
mediately to the left of the lobby is the 
operators’ restroom. A _ well-proportioned 
and well-lighted operating room and the 
terminal room complete the arrangement. 
The woodwork in the building is walnut; 
the rooms are artistically finished in a 
cream color with the exception of the op- 
erating room, which is finished in green. 

In the basement are located the work 
room, the battery room, ¢he material room, 
and the boiler room. The building is heat- 
ed with a modern oil burner that assures 
clean, constant heat at all times. 

Two construction crews under the super- 
vision of E. Thorne and Alvin Schultz 
were in Edgerton for seven months re- 
building the outside plant and installing 
new subscriber station equipment. 

Including everything, the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. made an expenditure in ex- 
cess of $50,000 in building the new tele- 
phone system and giving Edgerton modern 
service. That it was a sound investment is 
adequately shown by the enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance which subscribers gave the new 
service. With a common battery system. 
Edgerton has another valuable public im- 
provement that will encourage its growth 
and prosperity, and offer still further in- 
ducements for new industries to establish 
themselves in the town. 

Ashland, Ohio, Company Pur- 
chases “All-Relay” Equipment. 
The Star Telephone Co. of Ashland, 

Ohio, announces the closing of a contract 

with the North Electric Mfg. Co. for the 

Installation of an all-relay dial-automatic 

Switchboard in its exchange at Homerville, 

Ohic 
The Star company has pursued for some 

years the policy of replacing its magneto 

equip nents with more modern apparatus. 

For « considerable period its executives and 

engin-ers have been studying the available 

types of equipment. 

A number of wumnattended exchanges 
were visited and observed and the sub- 
scriby s of these exchanges were inter- 
“iewe individually as to the quality of 
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Secretary and General Manager Charles W. 

Good Has Been With the Star Telephone 

Co., Ashland, Ohio, for 31 Years, Starting 
in as a Draftsman. 

service and the freedom from interrup- 

tion in use which they experienced. 

The all-relay dial-automatic equipment 
will be furnished with all the modern im- 
provements provided for unattended of- 
fices, including reverting call facilities, the 
line lockout, the automatic clearing of 
faulty lines, line circuits compensated for 
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line, leakage and selective ringing ol 
stations. 

The problem of handling toll calls for 
the Homersville exchange, which arises 
when the central office equipment is en- 
tirely unattended, is being solved by the 
Star company by checking the toll calls at 
its exchange at Lcdi, through the medium of 
the automatic equipment at Homersville. 

The Star Telephone Co. operates 14 ex- 
changes and is known as one of the large 
and outstandingly successful companies of 
Ohio. Its high standards of construction 
and maintenance of plant are often cited 
as ideals. The company is one of the early 
pioneers in the use of common battery fea- 
ture boards and has of itself contributed 
a number of developments in these equip- 
ments during the period of its use of them. 

The Star company is operated under the 
capable management of C. W. Good, who 
has long been active in the affairs of the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association. 
Henry George is general superintendent, 
and the central office equipments are under 
the supervision of Edward Reep. 


New Catalog on Bashlin Line of 
Telephone. Linemen’s Equipment. 

W. M. Bashlin, Inc., of Grove City, Pa., 
has issued a new catalog illustrating and 
describing its complete line of “safety 
first” linemen’s tools and equipment. ‘The 
prices in this catalog, the company states, 
have been reduced, in most instances, under 
those in the preceding catalog. “The lower- 
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ing of prices,” the company asserts, “has 
not lowered the quality, but if possible 
there is an upward trend.” 

Among the most important products the 
company manufactures is the Bashlin semi- 
floating tool belt. By semi-floating, the 
company means that the tools carried on 
the belt are free. There is no binding on 
the body of the lineman, separate tools 
are easily released and returned into the 
belt loops without changing position, re- 
gardless of the position the lineman may 
be working in. 

In addition to the semi-floating tool 
belt, which may be obtained in a number 
of different styles, the Bashlin line includes 
safety snaps, Dee rings, safety straps, 
climbers, climber straps, linemen’s gloves, 
pliers, connectors, bolt cutters and other 
tools used by telephone linemen. 





Newly-Developed Wooden Guy 
Guard’s Features of Interest 
“Installed in a jiffy” is what the Amer- 
ican Crossarm & Conduit Co., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill, says about 











Aluminum Paint on This Newly—Developed 
Guy Guard Gives It Unusual Visibility 
at Night. 


a newly-developed guy guard which the 
company is offering to the telephone trade. 

The guards, which are constructed of 
two strips of kiln-dried Douglas fir, seven 
and eight feet in length, are simply and 
easily installed by twisting the ends of 
several tie wires which act as hinges be- 
tween the strips. The only tool required 
for installation is a pair of pliers. 

In addition to ease of installation, an 
interesting feature is the claim that the 
guards will stand severe abuse. Tests 
have demonstrated, it is stated, that a blow 
that destroys this guard will destroy the 
steel guard. The assembled guard is re- 
inforced mechanically by the guy strand 
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itself. Being light in weight and springy 
due to its design and material, it is mild 
on impact. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the unusual visibility of the guard which, 
because of its covering of aluminum paint, 
is highly effective at night. This, obvious- 
ly, will appeal to those companies which 
have need for guy protection near motor 
intersections, driveways, etc. 

The possibility of injury to children, 
who frequently tamper with or collide with 
guy wires, it is stated, is overcome through 
use of this guy guard. 

Should the guy guard twist or turn on 
the guy wire, any position is the correct 
position. There are no sharp edges to 
these guards. This, of course, provides 
against bruises, scratches or torn clothing. 

The American Crossarm & Conduit Co. 
advises that samples will be furnished to 
any telephone company upon request. 


Two-Day District Meeting at Sher- 
man, Texas, October 20 and 21. 
The first district meeting this year 

of the Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation will be held at the Grayson 
Hotel, Sherman, Texas, on Thursday and 
Friday, October 20 and 21. The meeting 
on Thursday afternoon, October 20, will 
convene at 1:30 o’clock, for the first ses- 
sion. The session for the second day will 
begin at 9:00 o’clock a. m. and continue 
until noon, or a little later. 

According to L. S. Gardner, of Waco, 
president, and Oscar Burton, of Tyler, 
secretary-treasurer, an interesting program 
has been arranged for the two days. Con- 
siderable time will be given to the dis- 
cussion of ways and means of regaining 
telephone subscribers and increasing tele- 
phone revenues. Plenty of time will be af- 
forded for a general discussion of the 
problems presented by those in attendance. 

On the second day, a special invitation 
is extended to chief operators, operators 
and other employes as a very interesting 
and educational program will be given as 
to how operators and other employes of 4 
telephone company may sell more telephone 
service and secure more subscribers. 


Man Fined for Failure to Put 


Coins in Pay Station. 

Harry Harris, 35 years old, alleged horse 
racing tout, was fined $100 on October 5 
in Chicago, Ill., by Judge H. P. O’Connell 
for making long distance telephone calls 
to clients without paying for them. Har- 
ris was arrested Monday, October 3, as he 
emerged from a telephone booth in a South 
Side hotel. A key to the telephone coin 
box was found in his pocket. 

Employes of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. said Harris had opened the telephone 
box and manipulated the apparatus in a 
way to convince the operator that cois 
had been dropped to pay for the call. 
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